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CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE 

" I DUNNO that you could call it encourage- 
ment either," said the housekeeper, medita- 
tively. " But that depends. One woman 
looks at it one way and another another. 
Have another muffin, Bella, dear." 

Mrs Wilkins helped herself to another 
muffin, and took up the thread of her dis- 
course where it had been broken short. 

"It stands to nature," she went on with 
emphasis, ** all men are silly creatures more 
or less. They're made that way and can't 
help it. They're lost without a woman to 
look after them. What can a man do for 
himself? Bless your heart ! he can't thread 
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a needle, or make a bed, or cook a chop, or 
sew a button on, and for feeding a baby — " 

Mrs Hickey made a deprecatory motion. 

"It's all very well to talk, but there are 
babies and somebody's got to feed them. 
Anyhow, I tell you, Maria, it's just a Pro- 
vidence, nothing short of it And a woman's 
got to make the most of her opportunities. 
Why, Mr Barnaby was just made for you as 
if he was cut to a pattern," 

"I'm sure I try to make him comfortable 
anyway," 

" A housekeeper ain't a wife any more 
than flour and lard is raised pie crust You 
take my word for it, Maria, when a man's 
comfortable he's never satisfied, and Mr 
Barnaby didn't give you that new dress for 
nothing. You're a good-looking woman 
still, and forty's not old — " 

"You and me needn't talk about ages, 
Mrs Wilkins." 

" Some people are particklar," said Mrs 

Wilkins with asperity, " but as I was sayin'» 
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you're a good-looking, woman still, Maria, 
and don't need no paint. Your figger ain't 
maybe what it used to be, but there are 
some folks that don't make much of a 
figger" — her own figure was so sharply 
outlined as to be beyond contradiction — 
'^and like them cut full. Now take my 
word for it, Mr Barnaby's got eyes in his 
head, and knows when he's well off. Lord 
love you ! you can go straight to any man's 
heart through his stommick. I will say 
your veal pies has no equal." 

Mrs Hickey was evidently flattered. She 
put three lumps of sugar into her teacup 
though she never took more than one, and 
poured the contents of the cream ewer into 
the tea-pot. 

** I never thought about it till yesterday, 

no more than a child, and you could have 

knocked me down with a feather. It all 

came so suddent. *Mrs Hickey,' says he, 

looking at me quite soft like, 'you and me 

gets on very well together. There ain't 
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many people as can say that. Twelve 
months is a good while, and I thought per- 
haps a little momentum to mark the day 
and show my esteem — ' " 

** Was it * esteem/ he said ? " Mrs Wilkins 
asked with the air of a connoisseur. 

"Esteem was the very word, Bella, but 
that's not what Tm going on. With that he 
takes me by the hand, just like that, and he 
says, says he, * If I was to change my state, 
Mrs Hickey, I hope you would not take it 
very much to heart. I was thinking that 
perhaps ' — and with that he squose my hand 
and never said another word, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Bless your heart, I was all in a 
tremble and I didn't know which way to 
look." 

**A woman of your years should have 
more sense, Bella," said Mrs Wilkins, 
severely. " There's no man as doesn't need 
a little encouragement, but I'm thinking the 
thing's as good as done, and I wouldn't be in 
^a hurry about the black trimming, for you'll 
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The Beginning of Trouble 

never need it. You should be a happy 
woman if ever there was one in the universal 
world. And don't be holding your head too 
high and turning your back on your old 
friends when youVe Mrs B." 

The subject of this familiar discussion sat 
in the library upstairs, unconscious of the 
fate that was being prepared for him below. 

Mr Joseph Barnaby was a bachelor and in 

easy circumstances. For twenty-eight years, 

more or less, he had occupied a stool in a 

great public office — it had something to do 

with the Income Tax — but though the stool 

was hard the duties were certainly light 

These had something to do with figures — 

figures spread out like an army in regiments 

and battalions, and quite as difficult to handle 

with precision — figures rising in long columns 

without beginning, middle or end — figures 

which had neither meaning nor intention, but 

always figures. When a young man they 

used to frighten him, but he had long grown 
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to regard them with complacence and even 
indijBFerence. Indeed the time he spent in 
this great Public Department he had come 
to look on simply as an interlude in the 
serious business of life. It was merely re- 
laxation festooned with a meagre quarterly 
salary. Year after year he had hung up 
his hat, sauntered through the newspaper, 
mended his pens, discussed the weather and 
the fashionable intelligence, complained of 
the draughts which are incidental to official 
life, and gone home to take up the real busi- 
ness of existence. That consisted of an 
occasional dinner party strongly impregnated 
by a feminine flavour, much melancholy 
blowing upon a flute, the collection of im- 
possible old furniture and brtc-d^rac^ the 
writing of amorous verses always severely 
chaste, and the consumption of weak tea in 
quantities which would have swept to another 
sphere any man but himself. This had been 
his life for a quarter of a century. Time had 
hardly brushed him' with its wing as it passed 
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over his head. He had mellowed and 
matured but had never grown older, and 
at forty-five still looked upon himself as a 
young man with the illimitable possibilities 
of youth. How long he might have con- 
tinued to serve an ungrateful country upon 
one hundred and eighty pounds a year it 
is impossible to say, but chance came to his 
assistance at this period, and an Australian 
uncle who had always refused to acknow- 
ledge him in his life, made him amends by 
dying intestate to a very respectable amount. 
This put an end to his connection with the 
iniquitous Income Tax Department. He 
shook the office dust from his feet, took 
down his hat for the last time, and bade fare- 
well to his little rooms in Bloomsbury with 
the genuine emotion of an explorer. 

West Norton was the Mecca to which he 
directed his flight. It was sacred, familiar, 
and respectable ground. He had been here 
for a week fifteen years before and had 
admired its villas, its society and its at- 
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mosphere of refined gentility. There was 
something in the place which appealed to 
him ; it had kept itself warm in his memory, 
and it was with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion that at the end of a month he found 
himself master of " Acacia Lodge " in this 
— the language is the agent's — charming 
residential neighbourhood. Hither he had 
transported his furniture and his bric-d-brac, 
his manuscripts and his music ; and here he 
looked forward to enjoying in art, litera- 
ture, and the refinements of moderate social 

intercourse, the leisure and independence 
which he felt he had done something to 

deserve. 

That state of life has yet to be invented 
which fulfils all one's expectations. Acacia 
Lodge was a charming and commodious 
villa though somewhat damp in winter. The 
society in the neighbourhood was as ex- 
clusive and genteel as a musical bachelor 
could desire. But his responsibilities had 

increased beyond measure. To be the 
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master of a household is to be the slave of 
a thousand worries. His heart ached for the 
little Bloomsbury rooms again and again. 
Sometimes he did not take down his flute 
for days together. Three successive house- 
keepers had developed a bloodthirsty desire 
to demolish his establishment — a condition 
of mind induced by the consumption of the 
contents of his modest cellar. One maid- 
servant had shown a liking for his silver 
spoons, a second for his most valuable prints, 
and a third for the local policeman, a tragedy 
which resulted in a legal investigation and 
half a column in the local newspaper. 

It was not until the advent of Mrs Hickey 
that the tyranny of the kitchen ceased to 
oppress him. With her coming domestic 
crookedness was made straight. She was a 
perfect treasure, a little officious perhaps, but 
comforting and grateful. There was nothing 
she could not do ; her management was per- 
fect. She brought chaos to order, warmed 

his slippers, reduced his modest bottle of 
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claret, and insisted on his wearing flannel. 
Mr Barnaby was at first almost overpowered 
by his own good fortune and his house- 
keeper's manifold virtues, but as time wore 
on he began to feel a little uncomfortable. 
There was no end to her management; it 
seemed likely even to include himself. He 
felt that this was no part of her duties and 
he struggled like a hero against her suc- 
cessive encroachments, but he was essentially 
a modest man and he struggled in vain. 
His feeble protests had no effect upon her; 
her efforts to secure his happiness only be- 
came the more earnest and devoted. He 
felt that he was powerless to resist; her 
perfection overpowered him. She was all 
that a housekeeper ought to be and more, 
and it was this surplusage that sometimes 
terrified him with the thought of what might 
happen to him. He felt that he could not 
escape ; he was entangled in the meshes of 
overpowering excellence. There was no 
overt act to which he qould object, there was 
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nothing to shock his inherent modesty or 
raise his alarm. But he felt instinctively 
that there was danger in her eye and peril in 
her soft persuasive smile. He felt that she 
had marked him down as a victim — ^and 
horror of horrors ! she would marry him in 
spite of himself. This thought grew upon 
him until he trembled at her approach, and 
he never left his room until he saw that the 
coast was clear. He meditated a hundred 
schemes of escape from so much happiness, 
but they all came to nothing. To give her 
notice was impossible — there was less than 
no reason for such a step ; to make a moon- 
light flitting — he looked at his Chippendale 
and shook his head with a sigh. A man 
cannot carry his house upon his back like 
the happy snail. 

It was impossible to continue to live under 
such conditions. Life was becoming a burden. 
It was worse than living in the house with 
a ghost or a skeleton. He had to disguise 
his terror and meet her smile with a 
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smile; he had to listen to her little tales 
of the late Mr Hickey — oh ! how he envied 
him at such a moment his safe repose — ^he 
had to appear collected, resigned, and master 
of himself, with a sinking heart. 

Mr Barnaby was a dapper little man, with 
a blue eye, a cheerful manner, and light hair 
parted in the centre and growing thin on the 
top. He usually wore a coloured waistcoat 
and patent shoes of which he was very proud. 
He had great social gifts in a small way, and 
had an excellent gift of small talk on society 
subjects which gave him a position at after- 
noon teas. But if the truth must be told he 
was really a hypocrite. It was mere manner 
— pure bravado. At bottom he was the 
shyest man in the world, though he had been 

playing a part so long, that he himself did 
not recognise the fact. He was no Lothario, 
his friendships were always purely platonic. 
But he loved the atmosphere of the drawing- 
room, and was never so much at home as 
in the presence of a coterie of spinsters. It 
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was mere talk ; he never crossed the thres- 
hold of the tender passion nor dared to 
aspire to exclusive possession where he 
enjoyed general admiration. 

Now, however, a crisis had arrived in Mr 
Barnaby's life. He was meditating a heroic 
step, driven wholly by Mrs Hickey's tender 
solicitude. He had determined to marry. 
Most men deserve no credit for such a step, 
but it was otherwise with Mr Barnaby. He 
knew how great a sacrifice this entailed ; he 
knew how much he would be compelled to 
surrender, and he knew how great was the 
risk he ran. But there was no help for it. 
It was his only chance of salvation. If he 
did not put himself beyond the reach of 
peril, his paragon of a housekeeper would 
marry him in spite of himself. The dread of 
such a fate dwelt with him continually. 
Waking it poisoned his hours of leisure; 
sleeping it haunted his dreams. Her eye of 
affection was like a baleful star portending 

ruin and disaster. Anything was better 
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than a fate like that. Married he was safe. 
Matrimony was his only harbour of refuge. 
There was only one obstacle in the way, but 
that was a serious one — there was really no 
lady of his acquaintance who filled all the 
requirements he desired in a wife. He knew 
what he wanted ; he imagined he knew what 
he did not want Not money — no, he had 
sufficient of his own ; not great beauty or 
youthfulness, for his modesty prevented him 
from aspiring to that, but a cheerful 
presence, a comely person, a happy disposi- 
tion, a placid temper, obedience, tact, good 
nature and all the other virtues a bachelor 
looks for — ^and does not always find. None 
of his lady friends seemed to come within 
miles of his requirements. He weighed 
them all one by one, and found them want- 
ing. There was Mrs Selby, but she was a 
widow, and he thought of Mrs Hickey, and 
felt that widows were out of the question. 
There was Miss Cox — ah. Miss Coxl but 
she was strong-minded and given to missions. 
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There was Major Spencer's niece, but there 
was something in her eye that warned him of 
a temper, and he could never bear a woman 
who whistled. West Norton was full of 
marriageable ladies, but on consideration he 
found them all impossible. 

He had too much good sense to despise 
his own attractions — he knew that he was a 
very desirable partner — but then there was 
no accounting for a woman's eccentricities, 
and among other things he feared a re- 
fusal. This thought made the situation 
still more difficult. Indeed the more he 
considered it, the more desperate seemed 
his plight. 

This was the great problem he was con- 
sidering while Mrs Hickey and her friend 
were quietly discussing him over their tea 
and muffins in the kitchen* Seated at his 
table in the room he called the library, he 
looked the very picture of despair. The 
outlook seemed hopeless; he could not see a 
step before him. At the first blush he had 
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imagined he had completely solved the 
problem, and had gone so far as to 
endeavour to soften Mrs Hickey's anticipated 
hostility by a present accompanied by a 
delicate hint of what was likely to happen. 
But it didn't seem so easy now, nor had Mrs 
Hickey taken his hint exactly as he had in- 
tended. He was afraid he had only added 
a new complication. He imagined he had 
read a look of triumph in her eyes. He felt 
certain she had misinterpreted his peace- 
offering, and looked upon it merely as a 
token of his affection. The thought was 
maddening. 

His diary — he had kept a diary with 
regularity for twenty years — lay open before 
him, but he had not dared to make an entry 
in it for the last fortnight. He felt it was 
enough to feel his awful fate without seeing 
it staring at him in black and white from the 
written pages. But he could not now think 
his way out of this complicated situation 
without some assistance. Pure unaided 
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thought of Itself was of no avail. So he drew 
the book before him, straightened himself 
in his chair, and dipping his pen in the ink 
wrote without the shadow of his usual 
flourish, the words : — 

My Situation Considered. 

I am very unhappy. No man was ever 
more so. Mrs Hickey will marry me if I 
do not prevent it How is it possible to 
avoid it ? I am sure I cannot tell. There 
seems to be no means of escape, but I would 
endure death first. Willingly. Yes, mar- 
riage. I have considered that from every 
point of view, and I am not certain that it 
would suit me. I am a peculiar person. 
But marriage would be a certain means of 
escape. I could not be compelled to commit 
bigamy. No, I do not like the thought of 
matrimony, and yet — I shall state the case 
on both sides clearly and I shall abide by 
the result I fear I am beyond the reach of 

human aid. 
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1. If I marry I shall 
almost certainly be miser- 
able. (This is stated as 
strongly against myself as 
possible.) 

2. If I marry I shall 
have to find some person 
who would be suitable. 

3. Marriage means the 
giving up of many comforts. 

4. I am not suited for a 
married life. 

5. But I must marry, 
there is no other way. 

6. Then I must find the 
woman. 



I. If I do not marry I 
shall fall into Mrs Hickey's 
hands. 



2. Mrs Hickey would 
certainly not be suitable. 

3. With Mrs Hickey 
there would be no comfort. 

4. I am not suited for 
Mrs Hickey 

5. This way. Never ! 

6. Or I am hopelessly 
lost. 



It was not very satisfactory, but he knew 

that it must come to that in the end. Yes, 

he knew it before he began. But he had 

worked out his difficulty like a mathematical 

problem, and the result stared him full in 

the face. Q.E.D. He must marry, and to 

marry it was necessary that he should find 

the woman. But where ? A suitable wife 

for a man of his peculiar temperament was 

not easily to be found; if found it was 
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possible she might refuse to listen to his 
proposal. There was more than that. 
Whatever he did must be done at once, for 
his fate in the shape of Mrs Hickey was 
hammering at the door and there was not 
a moment to be lost. It was a terrible 
predicament. 

He closed the book with a profound sigh. 
He ran his fingers along the spot where the 
hair used to grow luxuriantly, and he rose 
up and stood with his back to the fire. He 
had come to the end of the world. Then he 
thought of his wasted opportunities. There 
was a time when he might have ranged like 
a butterfly through whole gardens of bloom- 
ing flowers and made his choice according 
to the dictates of his heart and fancy. Even 
yet — he turned and looked at himself in the 
mirror above the chimney-piece. Ah ! really 
there were many women in the world who 
might do a great -deal worse. His figure 
was really elegant and had been much ad- 
mired ; his hair, if thin, was glossy as 
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brilliantine could make it, and then there 
was no denying his intellectual look. A 
lover of art, of poetry, of music and refine- 
ment of soul. Yes, really, a woman might 
do very much worse, especially when such 
a man stood upon the solid ground of six 
hundred a year. But he could not make 
bricks without straw. If only — 

It was an inspiration. It came upon him 
like a flash. The thought turned him hot 
and cold in a moment. Surely there were 
others in the world besides himself who 
were pining in single blessedness and could 
not find a worthy mate. It would be an 
adventure in an unknown land. It was im- 
possible to tell what treasure he might find 
He would have an embarrassment of riches 
from which to pick and choose; he could 
exercise his own judgment and satisfy his 
own taste. And if he failed — why, he would 
be committed to nothing and be in no worse 
position than at present. 

Yes, he would advertisie for a wife. 
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He knew a man who had done that years 
ago, though he had forgotten how it turned 
out, or whether he had succeeded in finding 
one. But the plan was excellent. The 
Press was a great power, and advertisement 
was the secret of successful business. Mr 
Barnaby determined to advertise. 

It may have been wise or it may have been 

foolish, but the thought intoxicated him. 

You will remember he was in the position of 

a drowning man clutching at a straw, and he 

really felt at that moment as if he had solved 

every difficulty. He was so filled with the 

triumph of his solution that he took no 

further counsel with himself but determined 

not to lose a moment. If this was the thing 

to be done, then it should be done at once. 

He had a nice gift of speech oral and written. 

He hardly ever hesitated for a word. So 

when he sat down with a sheet of note-paper 

before him, the words came flowing like 

a rivulet He knew himself; he knew what 

he wanted, and had no difficulty in express* 
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ing his wants. If you had looked over his 
shoulder that winter evening you would 
have read as follows : — 

Matrimony. — A gentleman of independent means and 
excellent character desires to meet with a lady 
with a view to an early marriage. The lady who 
replies to this advertisement must be well con- 
nected, of good manners, education, and address, 
sweet temper, musical tastes, domestic habits, 
general information, and pleasant appearance. 
Means are of no consequence, but it is earnestly 
requested that no one who does not possess the 
above qualifications should reply to the advertiser. 

X.Y.Z. 

Mr Barnaby had got so far when some- 
one rapped at the door. Before he had time 
to reply the door opened and Mrs Hickey 
entered the room. That he might seem 
perfectly collected and calm, unfortunately 
Mr Barnaby went on writing, but his mind 
was given to his housekeeper and not to the 
fatal words that dropped from his pen. He 
had written his address in full. 

• *'Well, Mrs Hickey?" He blotted the 
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paper, folded it with apparent equanimity, 
and placed it in an envelope. The deed 
was done. 

** If you please, sir, Captain Bowlby would 
like to see you." 

"Very well, send him up." 

** Do you think you should see him, sir?" 

" Certainly, why should I not see him ? " 

** Well, I don't think as you are looking 
well this evening, a bit flustered, sin And 
you do know you have lost your happetite. 
It was a lovely dinner as I cooked with my 
very own hands — " 

* ** I am quite well, thank you, Mrs Hickey," 
said Mr Barnaby with a show of firmness he 
was far from feeling. ** Will you have the 
goodness to show Captain Bowlby up." 

** Indeed I don't think you are, and you 
know, sir, you never will take care of your- 
self no more than a baby. But I shall tell 
him he must not let you smoke any of his 
cigars. The last time — " 

" I request you will do nothing of the 
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kind/' said Mr Barnaby, more fully deter- 
mined than ever that the advertisement 
should be despatched that evening. " And 
you might be good enough to ask Ann to 
bring up the seltzer when I ring." 

** I 'ope as you won't let him stay too late 
anyway/' she said as she was leaving the 
room. "Late hours doesn't suit you and 
the last time you was looking yellow enough 
for any think." 
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A DELICATE EMBASSY 



Captain Bowlby, R.N.R., came into the 

room with a flourish. There was always a 

full breeze blowing about him, for five years 

of West Norton had not yet driven the salt 

water out of his blood, and even here he still 

practised the manners of the gentle mariner. 

Like Mr Barnaby he was a bachelor, but that 

was nearly their only point of resemblance. 

Whether from their resemblance or from 

their difference they had struck up a great 

friendship, and though they criticised one 

another occasionally as friends always will, 

they admired one another exceedingly. Mr 

Barnaby gave his friend the palm for 

courage, frankness and honesty ; the Captain 

looked upon Mr Barnaby as the incarnation 
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of the social graces and a man of enormous 
worldly experience. The Captain was even 
learning Mr Barnaby to smoke — a process 
in this case singularly slow and painful. 

'* Well, Barnaby, my buck, how goes the 
battle?" cried the Captain as he took his 
favourite chair and poked the fire with the 
familiarity of friendship. 

** Middling," said Mr Barnaby, weakly, ** I 
think I have a touch of influenza." 

** Nonsense, you never looked better in 
your life, A little more fresh air and exer- 
cise — that is what is the matter with you. 
You are keeping too much to the house." 

** I daresay I am. But the weather — " 

"Oh! I know all about the weather. 
There'll be a blow shortly if you don't look 
out, Barnaby." 

"A blow, eh! What sort of a blow!" 
cried Mr Barnaby in alarm, his worst fears 
realized. 

**A regular buster, my boy. You are a 
sad dog, Barnaby. Do you think I haven't 
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an eye in my head ? " The Captain winked 
solemnly. 

* * Upon my honour, Bowlby, you alarm me. 
I really do not understand your meaning." 

** She's a good-looking woman, far too 
good-looking for a bachelor's establishment, 
and quite ready for another husband. Take 
my word for it, old man, that woman has 
designs on you." 

Mr Barnaby glanced nervously at the 
door, and held up his hand warningly. 

"For heaven's sake, do not jest on that 
subject, Bowlby. You really should not. 
It is far too serious for jocular remarks." 

"You don't mean to say you are think- 
mg— 

** I am not thinking of marrying my house- 
keeper," said Mr Barnaby with dignity, "and 
you should not suggest it. I hope you have 
seen nothing in my conduct which might 
lead you to that conclusion." 

** Oh ! you needn't put on your airs with 
me,'^ answered the Captain, with brutal 
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frankness. "You are no better than your 
neighbours, and needn't pretend that you 
are. You've been a wild dog in your day, 
Barnaby." 

At another time Mr Barnaby would have 
felt flattered by such an accusation, but he 
had been touched in a tender spot and was 
still wincing. 

** I make no pretensions," he said, ** but 
you know there is a limit. Mrs Hickey is 
a most respectable person with the highest 
references, and I have: — yes, I have the — 
oh I most implicit confidence in her — and a 
most excellent cook." 

'* I don't doubt it. Ha ! ha ! she'll do you 
to a turn if you don't look out. D'ye think 
I don't know the signs? She'll grill you 
like a chop, and roast you like a chicken. I 
know what I'm talking about. As sure as 
you are living, that woman has made up her 
mind to devour you." 

Mr Barnaby shuddered. Then his friends 
had seen what he had only too certainly dis- 
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ceraed for himself. The world was already 
beginning to talk, and Mr Barnaby had an 
enormous respect for the world. He did 
not like talk. 

"Really, Bowlby, I wish you wouldn't. 
You make me quite ill." 

"You'll be worse before you are better. 
The fact of the matter is, we have both been 
running on the wrong lines. There's no use 
in an old bachelor. Damme, he's fair game 
for every cat-a-wampus. He's too old to 
have his fling and too young to be buried. 
He's just good for nothing. The fact of the 
matter is, I've come to talk to you seriously, 
Barnaby." 

Mr Barnaby slid the envelope containing 
his advertisement under the blotting-paper 
with a conscious blush. He had no doubt it 
was his affairs Captain Bowlby was anxious 
to discuss, and he did not like it. He had a 
great respect for his friend, but he doubted 
his discretion. Besides, he preferred no dis- 
cussion with anyone. This was a peculiarly 
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private and delicate matter; not, perhaps, 
exactly an affair of the heart, but certainly 
not one to be discussed with an acquaintance 
who sometimes became confidential and 
effusive over his brandy-and-water. And in 
his references to Mrs Hickey, the Captain 
had struck a false note. It was certainly 
indelicate, and Mr Barnaby felt justly and 
naturally irritated. 

" I do not feel able to enter into a discus- 
sion to-night," he said. ** I don't think you 
are acting with feeling, Bowlby. Besides, I 
am quite able to look after my own affairs, 
thank you." 

** Lord love the man, what is he talking 
about? It's not your affairs but mine that 
I've dropped in to discuss. I think you are 
right, Barnaby, you are noi well." 

" I am quite ill, I assure you." 

**Oh! nonsense. A touch of liver, no- 
thing else. I'll cheer you up, never fear, 
before I have done with you. I have great 

news for you." 
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** It is not — it is nothing about myself, I 
suppose ? " 

His friend looked at him narrowly. 

" YouVe been up to something, Barnaby, 
and it's on your mind, my boy, but you're 

such a d close-minded beggar that you'll 

let it rip you up before you let it out. That's 
not my way. There are no secrets about 
me. I'm all open and above-board. No, 
it's not about you. It's about myself, and 
it's the best news you have heard for many 
a day. What d'ye think it is ? " 

'' I am sure I have no idea. I cannot 
imagine. I never could guess anything." 

"Well, I am going to be married. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it, old fellow." 

"Married!" gasped Mr Barnaby, in 
amazement. 

** Ay, married, and why shouldn't I marry 
if I have a mind to.^ I've sailed alone too 
long, and now I'll have a tidy consort 
of my own. I've been a miserable old 
bachelor for a quarter of a century and I 
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didn't know it. But youVe taught me, 
Barnaby. YouVe shown me my misery. 
YouVe done the trick, my boy." 

** I have done the trick ! *' 

" Yes, you. Haven't I had you under 
my eyes for twelve months? Haven't I 
seen you hunted like a badger, and worried 
by women till you haven't a soul of your 
own.^ Where's your independence? You 
can't move but they are cackling over you. 
Where's your comfort? Not at home, any 
way. What are your prospects? Gruel 
and a lonely old age, or the black-eyed tartar 
down stairs. Oh, you've been a lesson to 
me. Yes, sir, I have made up my mind to 
marry." 

Mr Barnaby was greatly moved. The 

coincidence was wonderful. It was almost 

like a good omen. And the description of 

his own lamentable plight was only too true. 

For a moment he thought of taking the 

Captain into his confidence and telling him 

all his troubles, but on reflection he thought 
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he would wait. Instead of that he rose to 
his feet and held out his hand solemnly, — 

'* You have done the right thing," he said, 
** I congratulate you with all my heart. 
Will it be soon ? " 

" Tm sure I hope it will, but that depends, 
you see. The lady must settle that." 

**And might I ask," said Mr Barnaby, 
modestly, '* whether the name is yet public 
property. In fact, who is the lady } " 

** That's just what I dropped in to talk to 
you about" 

'* To talk to me about 1 " 

Mr Barnaby looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

** Well, you see, I haven't asked her yet. 
I just wanted your view of the situation. 
You're a deuced clever fellow, Barnaby, and 
have had a devilish lot of experience in these 
matters, and I wanted your advice and 
assistance. I can talk to a man all right, 
but damme, I can't open my mouth to a 
woman. It's want of practice, I suppose." 
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*' Certainly practice has a good deal 
to do with it, but I never found any 
difficulty." 

Mr Barnaby had now wholly recovered 
himself and was fully master of the situation. 
His friend had flattered him in his very 
weakest point, and here was a matter with 
which there was no one more competent to 
deal. If Captain Bo wlby wanted advice he 
could give him tons of it ; all of the most 
excellent quality and without any expense 
whatever. Besides his friend's experience 
might be of some use to himself by way of 
an experiment, and he always felt that he 
had a great deal more courage for other 
people than he had for himself. So he 
rang the bell, and Ann appeared with the 
seltzer. He poured a liberal quantity of 
whisky into the Captain's glass, half-a-dozen 
drops into his own, saw that the door was 
shut, and then settled himself comfortably 
in his chair. 

** I am, indeed, rejoiced to hear this news. 
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Now tell me what I can do for you by way 
of advice and assistance." 

**I knew I could rely on your help. 
Besides, I know as a fact Miss Cox has the 
greatest possible opinion of you." 

"Oh! It is Miss Cox then?" 

"That is the lady, sir, and I hope you 
approve of my choice." 

"Certainly. I have not a word to say 
against her. A most excellent choice." 

" Tm very much obliged to you, Barnaby. 
You have taken a great weight off my mind, 
but I thought you'd approve. You see I 
didn't want a giddy young thing, but plenty 
of ballast, and — well — a little money. 
That's always useful. But mind's the thing, 
and sense and experience. I know she's a 
bit given to missionaries and rot of that 
sort, but rU open her eyes on the subject, 
and a woman must have hobbies of some 
kind, especially when she can afford them." 

Mr Barnaby nodded in assent, intimating 

that was also his opinion. 
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** It's a great step youVe taken/* he said 

at last. ** But Tm glad it's settled." 

" But it's not settled, sir," cried Captain 

Bowlby, warmly. **That is exactly what 

IVe come to see you about." 

" But what have I to do with it ? " 

'* Everything. You have let me in for it, 

and you have got to see me through it. I 

have made up my mind to get married. I 

have settled on the lady. You have 

promised to help me. There is only one 

thing more that I want, and that is her 

consent." 

** Upon my word, I thought — " 

** Now just wait a minute — I'm not like 

you, Barnaby — I have no experience of the 

sex. I'm only a baby in their hands. I 

can't talk to them as you do, or write poetry, 

or pass round the cake without upsetting 

something. I'm not a lady's man. I admire 

and esteem Miss Cox beyond words, but Tm 

damned if I can tell her that, and I've tried 

till— till I'm sick." 
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** Well, you can write to her." 

''What's the use of that when I live 
nearly next door? It might do very well 
with a girl, but a grown-up woman wants 
something more than a sheet of note-paper. 
You must reason with her. You must 
appeal to her judgment. Oh no! I've 
thought this thing out, and it must be either 
you or me." 

** Either you or me?" Mr Barnaby re- 
peated blankly. 

*' Yes, sir, either you or me. It must be 
done either by myself or by a friend on my 
behalf, and there is no one could do it like 
you. I can't do it. I have tried and made 
a mess of it every time. I'm not sure that 
I haven't ruined my chances by making an 
ass of myself in my endeavours. Nature 
has denied me the gift, Barnaby, and she 
has given it to you. You know she has." 

** I suppose we all have our gifts," that 
gentleman admitted modestly. 

** Quite so. That's just my point. I 
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know I'm asking a tremendous favour, but 
I know you can do it, and I know you will. 
Your heart won't be in your boots ; your 
tongue won't be tied in your mouth; you 
won't be so much flustered that you won't 
know which end is uppermost. You'll be 
able to put the whole matter in a nutshell 
without any trouble." 

" I am not sure that I should make a good 
ambassador. It is a very delicate business." 

** Hang it all, I would do as much for you, 
Barnaby — that is, if I was able." 

" I am quite sure you would. You are a 
good fellow, but it is a very delicate busi- 
ness. I really do not know what I should 
say." 

"As if you were ever at a loss for a 
word ! " said the Captain, admiringly. " You 
would just go like an express train. Break 
it gently at first, you know. A word about 
the weather, and the late spring, and the 
east wind, and then you could get on to the 
flowers and that kind of thing, and friend- 
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ship, and affection, and the loneliness of the 

single state. Oh ! you can do it, my boy. 

And you needn't be modest about my good 

qualities. You can sling it pretty thick 

there and I won't mind. A woman likes 

that. It's sure to fetch her. That's where 

you'll have the advantage over me. I 

couldn't blow my own trumpet the way 

you can." 

"But suppose she were — ah! to refuse 

you, you might be inclined to blame 

me. Such things have happened, you 
know." 

" Don't bother your head about that. 
Lord love you, she won't refuse Gustavus 
Bowlby. And if she does — what do you 
take me for, Bamaby ? — why, I'll bear it 
like a man. I've plenty of spirit I 
suppose you never proposed to a woman 
before ? " 

"Well, not exactly proposed in so many 

words. I should not like to say that," said 

Mr Bamaby as though he were reflecting 
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over his career. " Not as meaning business 
anyhow." 

** But it's business this time, Barnaby.'* 
*' Captain Bowlby, it is business. HI do 
it for you. There's my hand on it." 

An hour before he would as soon have 
thought of flying. But he had been lifted 
off his feet in a moment of enthusiasm. 
Bowlby had flattered his vanity till he had 
quite forgotten himself. Here was an oppor- 
tunity which occurred only once in a life- 
time. He pictured the whole scene to him- 
self in the rosy light of imagination. He 
saw himself pouring out a torrent of beautiful 
language garlanded with wreaths of poetry — 
so he afterwards put it to himself, but not 
for long afterwards — and he saw himself 
posing as a lover without any risks and no 
responsibility. Miss Cox would not be able 
to resist him. It was like that picture on his 
Sfevres plate in the corner. For the moment 
he entirely forgot his own troubles. It 

would be magnificent practice — a kind of full- 
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dress review with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a real battle and none of its awful 
danger. Miss Cox was certainly a formid- 
able person — he would no more have dared 
when he came to think of it seriously of 
approaching her on his own account — but 
that was Bowlby's look-out and not his. On 
the whole, he was not sure that Bowlby's 
courage was not greater than his own. 

"You can leave yourself safely in my 
hands. I think I know exactly the right thing 
to say in this case, and my dear friend, I am 
sure, perfectly sure, you can look on the whole 
matter as settled. Miss Cox will hardly be 
able to resist my appeal on your behalf." 

** Give her plenty of poetry," said Captain 
Bowlby. ^'Theyalllikeit." 

The two gentlemen then set themselves 

seriously to consider the situation and the 

nature of womankind in general. Mr Barnaby 

sketched his plan of campaign, and gave his 

friend his idea of the way in which it should 
be conducted. There were some points 
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on which the Captain was rather doubtful, but 
he yielded at once to his friend's superior 
knowledge and experience, and expressed 
himself satisfied. The only point on which 
he insisted was that there should be no delay, 
for Mr Barnaby rather hesitated about bring- 
ing matters to a sudden issue. He would 
have liked a little time for preparation and 
reflection ; he thought he should not push a 
delicate affair too hastily. But the Captain 
would admit of no compromise on this head, 
and Mr Barnaby gave way reluctantly. 

As his guest was leaving he took the 
envelope containing the advertisement from 
under the blotting-pad. 

" By the way, Bowlby," he said, " I wish 
you would drop this into the pillar-box at 
the corner. I don't want it known, but I am 
advertising for a new— ah— housekeeper." 

The Captain winked wickedly and poked 
his friend in the ribs. 

** I expect you'll have trouble downstairs, 

my boy." < 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW MR BARNABY FARED ON HIS EMBASSY, AND 
HOW A SINGLE GENTLEMAN SOMETIMES 
FINDS EXPLANATIONS DIFFICULT. 

Mr Barnaby dressed himself the next day 
with great care and deliberation. He had 
had a very bad night and had not slept much, 
for his first enthusiasm soon died out, and 
more than once he was on the point of 
determining to back out of the matter. But 
better counsels prevailed in the morning. 
He took fresh courage with his early chop, 
and brightened up considerably when he 
began to prepare his speech. He only felt 
that he could not do himself much justice with 
Bowlby for a subject. He could 4iot work 
him in very well. H^ was a most excellent 
man but not one to grow very eloquent over 
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in this connection. Bowlby was not a fit 
subject for the tender passion. He was not 
likely to die of a broken heart. He was too 
coarse, too matter-of-fact, too fond of his 
dinner and whisky punch. He was all very 
well as a friend but as a lover he was 
really impossible. However, Mr Barnaby 
felt that he must adapt himself to circum- 
stances and begin in a lower key than he 
would have adopted had he himself been the 
hero. 

To tell the truth, he was rather afraid 
of Miss Cox. She was energetic, strong- 
minded and philanthropic. She delighted 
in church work, temperance societies and 
mothers' meetings, but she had always been 
most amiable towards himself, and had 
shown a disposition to include him in her 
missionary enterprise. It was this last fact 
that made him pause. He had recently 
been reading the story of Miles Standisk; 
he had no desire in this case to be 

turned into a modern version of that very 
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charming story. He wanted to choose a 
wife for himself. 

But he took his courage or so much as 
was left to him in both hands. He was 
determined to get over as soon as possible 
what was likely to prove one of the most 
disagreeable incidents in his life. If he was 
to do it at all, it must be done at once. There 
was nothing to be gained by delay. 

As he looked at himself in the glass, he 
felt that he was fitly dressed for the part he 
had to play. There was a touch of sentiment 
in his tie, a dash of romance about his 
coloured waistcoat, and a suggestion of 
dignified reserve about his frock-coat. He 
had committed to paper a few remarks and 
suggestions which might be likely to be 
useful, but on the whole he thought it would 
be safer to be guided largely by circumstances. 
He had little fear of breaking down when 
once started. 

His housekeeper met him in the hall as 

he was leaving the house. 
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*' Good-morning, Mrs Hickey," he said 
courageously, quickening his steps towards 
the door. 

'•Good-morning, sir. There's an east 
wind blowing and you'll 'ave to take care of 
your pore chest. You should *ave put on 
your overcoat." 

"Oh! I shall do very nicely, thank 
you." 

** I always made Hickey wear a chest 
protector. And an umbrella. You must 
take your umbrella." 

*'Oh! thank you, I am not — ah — going 
very far." 

" And you must be back to lunch, sir. I 
'ave a cutlet for you, and I told Hodkins to 
send in some more of the port wine as you 
like so much. I'm sure the last has done 
you a power of good." 

''Very thoughtful of you, I am sure. I 

shall not be long, and I hope to be back for 

lunch-" 

He thought he had made his escape, but 
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at that moment Mrs Hickey perceived some 
imaginary traces of down upon his coat which 
it was necessary to remove, and it was only 
after he had submitted to a tender applica- 
tion of the clothes brush at her hands that 
he finally found himself outside the door. 

"And they say," thought Mr Barnaby, 
grimly, ''that this is a free country, and an 
Englishman's house is his castle. I don't 
think they would talk so much about it if 
they had a housekeeper like mine. I wonder 
will I ever get rid of that woman ? And 
what will she say — I wonder what will she 
say — my chest indeed! Hang that fellow 
Hickey, whoever he was ! What did he die 
for ? He had no business to leave a woman 
like that behind him." 

But Mr Barnaby had not much time to 
consider his own hard case. Miss Cox's 
residence was not very far from his own, and 
almost before he knew, he was ringing the 
visitors' bell and defending himself energetic- 
ally against the unromantic terrier which 
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Strongly objected to his appearance. The 
younger Miss Cox — Miss Selina — and the 
maid-servant came to his rescue. They 
succeeded with some difficulty in driving his 
assailant down the area steps. 

**Ah! Don't trouble, please don't 
trouble," cried Mr Barnaby, still smarting 
and wondering how deeply he had been 
bitten. ** It is really nothing but playfulness, 
and I — I am very fond of dogs." 

" I have often told Jane he would bite 
somebody. You are sure he has not hurt 
you, Mr Barnaby ? " 

Miss Selina was really a nice little person, 
very sympathetic and engaging, and very 
much in awe of her sister. 

** I assure you I am perfectly right," said 
Mr Barnaby, gallantly. **I must apologise 
for calling at this hour, but I was anxious 
to see Miss Cox on a matter of= — ah — 
business." 

**A matter of business," repeated Miss 
Selina. " Dear me ! " 
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Her curiosity was evidently excited. 

**Well — ah — not exactly a matter of 
business, not strictly business, but a matter 
— ah — of great importance. Quite a private 
matter, Miss Selina. She is at home, I 
hope ? " 

"Yes, she is at home," Miss Selina ad- 
mitted, **but you know there is a meeting 
to-day of the West Norton Branch of the 
United Co-operative British and Foreign 
Dairymaids' Association of which she is 
honorary secretary. It is not about — " 

** No, it is not about the affairs of that 
association," said Mr Barnaby, wondering 
whether he could ever summon up courage 
to call again, **but something equally im- 
portant. I am very sorry to interrupt her in 
her duties, for I know how much she is 
interested, but I hope she will be pleased — 
oh ! in fact, delighted to see me. I have 
most important news for her." 

** Really, you are most mysterious, Mr 
Barnaby. Can you not tell me.^" 
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" I regret that it is impossible at present. 
Quite a private matter. But some day, Miss 
Selina — ah — I hope very soon — " 

There was something in Mr Barnaby's 
air and manner which raised hope and alarm 
in Miss Selina's bosom. It was not so much 
what he said, but the way he said it. There 
was a mystery, a tenderness, a shyness about 
him that she could not understand, and she 
could not help blushing. Mr Barnaby saw 
the blush and blushed in response. He had 
never thought of Miss Selina before and he 
began to wonder at himself. 

" Ann will show you into the drawing- 
room, and I will tell my sister you are there. 
Good-bye, Mr Barnaby." 

She flitted away and he followed the 
servant into the drawing-room. Once there 
and the door closed upon him, he had no time 
or inclination to think of Miss Selina or any- 
thing else but the duty that lay before him. 

Everything around him recalled Miss 

Cox. He felt he was a fool ever to have 
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consented to place himself in this predica- 
ment. He had trouble enough of his own. 
He was certain his mind would refuse to 
work. There was nobody less fitted than 
himself for such a business. Why couldn't 
Bowlby do his own work and find a wife for 
himself if he wanted one ? And what did 
Bowlby want with a wife ? Miss Cox of all 
the women in the world ! It was pre- 
posterous. 

The perspiration began to break upon his 
forehead ; his lips required frequent moisten- 
ing. He was for all the world like a young 
soldier coming under fire for the first time. 
He forgot how he had made up his mind to 
approach the subject, and how he had 
arranged to open the conversation. He 
could really think of nothing. He took the 
notes he had made out of his waistcoat 
pocket and endeavoured to refresh his 
memory, but he could not work them into 
their proper place and due order. They 
really seemed to have no meaning. 
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Then he heard a rustle at the door — there 
was always a rustle round Miss Cox — and a 
turning of the door handle. He thrust his 
notes back into his pocket, cleared his throat, 
and endeavoured to assume an easy attitude. 

Though he had interrupted her in the 
midst of important work, Miss Cox was de- 
lighted to see him. Her smile reassured him : 
she was not nearly so majestic and forbid- 
ding as he had imagined a moment before. 
Indeed there was something this morning 
quite playful about her, and she was dressed 
in a manner almost gay and youthful. He 
wondered had she heard anything of Bowlby's 
ambition. 

** I am very sorry I assure you, Miss Cox," 
he said. ** I know you are awfully busy — ah, 
full of good works, but I thought, perhaps, 
you would see me." 

** I should have to be very busy, indeed, 
Mr Barnaby, when I refused to see you. 
You have not called so often lately. Selina 
was just saying — " 
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** I thought Miss Selina was looking re- 
markably well this morning." 

**Oh, Selina always looks well. She is in 
very good health, thank you," said Miss Cox, 
shortly, **but Selina was saying you have 
quite forsaken us lately. And I quite agree 
with her. Why, Mr Barnaby, it is really 
three weeks since we have seen you." 

** I can assure you the loss is mine," he 
answered gallantly. ** But you have no 
idea how much a poor bachelor with an 
establishment has to look after. My friend 
Bowlby— " 

Mr Barnaby was getting on very well. He 
was gradually growing cool and collected, and 
his thoughts were beginning to rearrange 
themselves. It was not going to be anything 
so terrible as he had come to imagine and his 
language was already shaping itself to his 
satisfaction. He thought an early touch or 
two about Bowlby would be artistic and pave 
the way for the final declaration which would 
prove his apotheosis. But Miss Cox immedi- 
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ately switched him off on another track ; she 
was not yet prepared to hear about Captain 
Bowlby. 

" Certainly," she said with some asperity, 
as though the fault were his, " I am sure 
you must have a great deal to look 
after. I was going to write to you, Mr 
Barnaby." 

** Indeed! might I inquire — " 

"It is very necessary that we should ob- 
serve the proprieties. Public decency must 
be preserved at all hazards. We are the 
guardians of morality." 

"Certainly, to be sure. My dear 
madam — *' 

Mr Barnaby was beginning to fear he had 
been congratulating himself too soon. Miss 
Cox was as changeable in manner as a 
chameleon. 

" And really, Mr Barnaby, the conduct of 

your new housemaid has been disgraceful. 

I have been watching her for a fortnight, and 

had quite made up my mind to write to yout 
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I wonder what your housekeeper is thinking 
about It is quite disgraceful." 

Mr Barnaby felt himself blushing all over 
his head. 

" If — if I dared to ask, and it is not in- 
delicate — " 

" Indeed you may. Really, Mr Barnaby, 
nearly every evening she goes out to talk 
over the wall at the corner with the tall police- 
man. And without her cap — positively 
without her cap. I watched her for quite a 
quarter of an hour last night." 

**And — and is that all?" There was a 
tone of relief in his voice. 

"All!" Miss Cox could be truly tragical 

when she pleased. * * All 1 Do you think that 

is not enough, Mr Barnaby ? Do you want 

more than that ? I am surprised at you — a 

person of your good sense and feeling. A 

young girl— unprotected— in the gloaming 

— with a — police — ^^man ! I consider it is 

dreadful." 

** It is certainly very sad," answered Mr 
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Barnaby, hypocritically, " but she is young, 
you know, my dear Miss Cox, and we must 
make allowances." 

** I can make no allowance in sin. If she 
were not young I should not lay so much 
stress upon it. Think what an example it is 
to my own maid. I never allow a police- 



man — " 



** Certainly they are not always to be de- 
pended on, especially when they are wanted," 
said Mr Barnaby. " But you may rely upon 
it I shall look carefully into the matter and if 
necessary I shall — yes, I shall certainly speak 
to that policeman. I shall inquire what his 
intentions are, and of course if they are 
strictly honourable — " 

" I have warned you," said Miss Cox, 
severely, ** and you can take your own course. 
I should prefer not to discuss the matter any 
further." 

Mr Barnaby felt that this was not a good 

beginning. Miss Cox was clearly offended, 

though he could not see exactly where he had 
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been to blame. He could not see in what 
manner he was responsible for the conduct 
of the policeman, shocking though it seemed 
to be, but he felt it was dangerous to pursue 
the topic any further, and he wisely deter- 
mined to let it drop. 

"It was very good of you to mention it, I 
am sure, and I am very grateful to you. You 
cannot think how much trouble I have — 
frightful trouble. We bachelors are all alike. 
I was just comparing notes with my friend, 
Captain Bowlby, last night, and he entirely 
agreed with me." 

But Miss Cox did not seem inclined to 
discuss Captain Bowlby. She preferred to 
keep to more general topics, and Mr 
Barnaby became fully convinced that though 
she might not be aware of the object of his 
visit, she had a full knowledge of his friend s 
intentions. The conviction gave him ad- 
ditional courage, and he looked round for an 
opening by which he might enter into the 

heart of his subject. 
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*' I don't think men are like women," he 
said ; " they are different. Really, Miss Cox, 
I think we need more assistance, you know. '* 

*' I never had the least doubt about that. 
I have very strong views, Mr Barnaby/' 

" They cannot be the least bit too strong 
— in fact the stronger the better. A man 
alone in a house is like — ^like — well, I don't 
exactly know what he is like, but he is very 
uncomfortable and undecided, and unfurnished 
— if I may use the word. My friend Bowlby 
has quite the same feeling. We want some- 
thing to — ^ah — to keep us in order. We 
want sympathy. Do you know, Miss Cox, 
sympathy is a splendid thing." 

Miss Cox admitted that it was a splendid 
thing. In fact she knew nothing better, but 
she was afraid that there was very little 
genuine sympathy to be found. 

*' There is a great deal more of it than you 

imagine," he declared enthusiastically, seeing 

his way clearly now if he was not again turned 

off the track. " There are oceans of it all 
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round us if we could only see it. My dear 
Miss Cox, I am convinced the world is full 
of sympathy, if we only knew it. Now, there 
is my friend Bowlby— " 

" I certainly should not have thought 
Captain Bowlby a very sympathetic 
person — '* 

"But that is only because you do not 
know him. If you only knew Bowlby a 
little better you would admit he has a heart 
flowing over with feeling and tenderness, 
and in short, love." 

"Then appearances are very deceptive." 

' ' Appearances are always deceptive. You 
can have no conception how deceptive they 
are. You might as well judge of a man s 
character by his boots as by his face ; better 
in short. We disguise our feelings — ah — 
one doesn't let his face shine with his 
feelings like — like his boots, so to speak. 
We keep ourselves to ourselves. I am not 
sure that I can put it very clearly, but it is 
a fact. I might love a person very much 
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and never dare to tell that person what I 
thought." 

Miss Cox was growing a little alarmed, 
but on the whole it was rather evident she 
liked the turn the conversation had taken. 
She had glanced at Mr Bamaby two or 
three times in surprise, but that gentleman 
kept his eyes fixed upon the pattern of the 
carpet, as if in serious thought. She pushed 
her chair away from him a little, in maiden 
alarm. 

'* I should think," she said encouragingly, 
** you would have no difficulty in expressing 
your feelings. You can always put things 
so nicely, Mr Barnaby, with so much good 
taste and decorum." 

" But I don't know how it might be taken, 
you know. That is always the difficulty. If 
one could see into another person's heart it 
would be all right. I f you were sure you would 
not offend, you could say so much more." 

** Do you always mean what you say ? '* ^* 

she inquired archly. 
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'* Always, my dear Miss Cox, and I 
sometimes mean a great deal more that I 
don't say. If you only knew — *' 

" Perhaps at some other time. Do you 
know, Mr Barnaby, Selina told me you 
wanted to see me about some business ? " 

**I do not think I said business — not 
exactly business, that is in the strict sense 
of the word. I did not want to speak of it 
all at once ; I was anxious not to alarm you ; 
I wanted to come to it by degrees, and we 
are coming slowly. Oh! Miss Cox, surely 
sympathy is the first step." 

**The first step! really, Mr Barnaby." 

But Mr Barnaby was now fairly started. 
He had forgotten his bashful fear and was 
quite excited. He laid aside his hat which 
he had been twirling nervously in his hands, 
and leaned forward in his chair. 

»**The first step to love, Miss Cox, the 

first step to the best thing in the world. It's 

the only thing that can really fill the heart 

and satisfy the mind. China and furniture 
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can't do it; missions and co-operative 
societies can't do it They only leave an 
aching void behind them. Even you must 
have felt lonely sometimes." 

Miss Cox was silent, but she might be 
taken to give assent to the proposition ; at 
least she made no protest against the 
suggestion. 

**You may not look sympathetic," Mr 
Barnaby went on, **but I know, and my 
friend Bowlby knows, your heart is full of 
affection, in short overflowing with it. You 
are made for a refined partnership ; you are 
singularly fitted for the delights of a happy 
home ; you are suited to an earthly Paradise 
with — with a mate. Yes, Miss Cox, I know, 
and I have told Bowlby you were made for 
love." 

Poor Mr Barnaby was really getting a 
little out of hand, but he was doing his best 
and was really beginning to enjoy himself. 
He could see, too, that Miss Cox was quite 
willing to listen to him and he elt certain 
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now that before he had done he would quite 
clinch Bowlby's business. 

"Oh! Mr Barnaby, you should not say 
such things." 

" But I will say them," he went on stoutly. 
" Why should I not say them ? You were 

certainly made for love and — ^and joy. I 
cannot express my regard for your character 
more strongly than by that statement. It 
is not too late. It is never too late. Like 
myself, Bowlby is perhaps a little older, you 
are only in the Indian summer of your life, 
the most delightful period for affectionate 
companionship. Miss Cox, I ask you to 
take it calmly, whether you may accept or 
refuse. I have come to ask a serious 
question — " 

Miss Gox rose to her feet. She was now 
almost as much excited as Mr Barnaby. 

" Oh ! Mr Barnaby, you do not mean that 
you are serious ? " 

^* If you will only hear me out. Perfectly 

serious. I as — " 
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''Then you need ask me no questions. 
Oh Joseph ! Joseph ! I have loved you ever 
since you came to Juliet Road." 

It was done and over like a flash of 

lightning. Flinging herself upon him bodily, 

she threw her arms round his neck, and with 

her head falling to one side hung there limp 

and apparently lifeless. Mr Barnaby was a 

slight man, and Miss Cox was no light 

weight. To have received her in his arms 

at any time would have been a serious 

business, but to receive her now, bewildered, 

stunned, frightened out of his wits, was 

almost more than he could bear up under. 

He swayed and staggered, but stood up like 

a man. He had never seen a woman in 

that state before, and he thought of calling 

for help. But the awful thought flashed 

across his mind ; if anyone should see him 

in that position ; if any human eye perceived 

this scene, he would never survive it. What 

would the world think? What would his 

friends say ? And of all the women in the 
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world, Miss Cox, with her missionaries, and 
societies and strict evangelical leanings. 

But this could not go on much longer. 
He had no idea she was so heavy. Her 
arms were rigid about his neck; it was 
impossible to disengage them. Her weight 
was crushing him to the earth. 

And the worst of it was, she showed no 
sign of coming to. Then the suspicion 
began to carve its way to his brain that 
perhaps he had killed her. He had been 
too precipitate and this was the result. He 
was perspiring freely now. 

** My dear Miss Cox," he cried in despera- 
tion, as he tried to lift her head. ** Oh ! 
My dear Miss Cox, this is really dreadful. 
I — I really did not mean to do you an injury, 
and just think if anyone should come in. 
You would never forgive yourself — I know 
you wouldn't It is really very indelicate, 
and I am afraid — I am really afraid, I shall 
let you fall." 

Probably that would have happened if 
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help had not been at hand. It is not to be 
supposed for a moment that Miss Selina had 
been listening at the door, for women are 
not naturally curious, but her arrival was 
exceedingly opportune. She appeared quite 
in the nick of time. 

**Oh! Mr Barnaby," she cried, "what 
has happened ? " 

'•I — I don't know," he panted, **but — 
but would you mind lending me a little 
assistance. I — I am afraid she is going 
down." 

**Oh! this is dreadful, dreadful," Miss 
Selina wailed. 

But nevertheless like the practical little 
person she was, she came to his assistance, 
and between them they managed with diffi- 
culty to deposit Miss Cox on the sofa. As 
yet there was no appearance of returning 
life. Mr Barnaby was growing fully con- 
vinced that all was over, and that she had 
not been able to survive the shock he had 

inflicted on her. 
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*' Do you think," he said feebly, " that we 
should send for a doctor ? " 

" Do not be a fool, please," she retorted 
sharply. **She will be all right shortly. 
What have you done to her?" 

" Nothing, nothing, I assure you." 

" But you must have done something or 
said something, for Jane is so strong- 
minded. " 

** Miss Selina," he wailed, " I will tell you 
the truth. But I never thought she would 
take it in the way she did. I — I thought 
she understood me. If I had thought it 
would be like this — oh ! it's an awful mis- 
understanding — I never would have spoken 
to her. It was an offer of marriage from an 
honourable man-—" 

*'I thought so," said Miss Selina quite 
sharply, " and she has accepted you. Keep 
out of the way, please, Mr Barnaby, she is 
coming round." 

Miss Cox was coming round by lengthened 
circuits. She moved uneasily, sighed gently, 
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breathed deeply, and then opened her eyes 
which she closed immediately. 

Miss Selina seemed quite to have lost her 
awe of her elder sister. 

"There, there, don't be a fool, Jane. 
Some one is sure to call. Mr Barnaby 
wants to speak to you." 

The afflicted lady again opened her eyes, 
and held out her hand feebly. But she was 
only able to speak one word. 

** Joseph ! " she said. 

Mr Barnaby started back in terror. The 
fear of death was swallowed up in a still 
more awful fear. A moment before he was 
concerned for Miss Cox ; he was now con- 
cerned for himself. The horror of the 
situation in which he was placed flashed 
upon him in all its enormity. He was be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea with a 
vengeance. He dared not for all the world 
at that moment meet Miss Cox's accusing 
eyes and tell her she had mistaken his inten- 
tions — for that he had no courage. And if 
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he did not, what should he do — ^in what a 
frightful position would he find himself? 
Marriage, a breach of promise, Bowlby's 
enmity, the outcry of society. Some of 
these things were sure to follow. But there 
was one idea supreme in his mind. Flight ! 
instant flight I Whatever the consequences 
might be, he could face this awful scene no 
longer. Whatever might happen to him he 
must get home, and think out this dreadful 
entanglement in the solitude of his own 
room. 

He looked round for his hat 

" The — the danger seems to be past. Miss 
Selina," he said, ** I feel that I am not 
wanted. If — if she should be worse I trust 
you will call medical assistance. But — but 
she will do nicely, and — ^and I am only in the 
way." 

Miss Cox tried to sit up, but Mr Barnaby 
had disappeared through the door — ^and 
both things happened almost in a breath. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FIRST ANSWER TO THE ADVERTISEMENT 

The distance between Miss Cox's house and 
his own was not a hundred yards, but in the 
short interval of two minutes Mr Barnaby 
had lived through an eternity of thought. 
All the time his mind was working under 
terrific pressure. He saw his terrible pre- 
dicament from every point of view. He 
had left his own house that forenoon in 
some trouble, but free as air; he was re- 
turning to it fettered and engaged. There 
was no doubt about it — he was engaged. 
He had made a hideous mess of it. He 
had been so anxious to do Bowlby s business 
that he had done his own. Oh ! yes, there 
was no doubt of that. He had done his 

own. Miss Cox had accepted him in dreadful 
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earnest, and Miss Selina had been a witness 
to the compact. Miss Cox! who would 
ever have thought that woman was so deep 
or had so much in her ? Never ! he would 
never marry Miss Cox. He would never 
sacrifice himself to that extent. Or his 
friend Bowlby. He knew Bowlby. Bowlby 
would have his life if he were so weak as 
to allow himself to become the creature of 
these awful circumstances. 

And if not — what then ? He would write 
and explain that it was all a mistake. And 
who would believe him ? The time for ex- 
planations had gone past. He should have 
stood like a man and declared that he had 
no such intentions as were imputed to him. 
He should have rejected Miss Cox's love on 
the spot. He should have made everything 
clear. He should never have allowed Miss 
Selina to imagine he had proposed to her 
sister; he should never — never — ^have held 
Miss Cox in his arms. He had acted like a 
madman. 
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His legs were shaking under him. He 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead 
with his pocket-handkerchief. When he 
reached the door of Acacia Lodge the 
knocker slipped from his trembling fingers. 

But certain events were still to occur 
which he had not foreseen. This was to be 
an eventful day. 

When the door opened, Mrs Hickey, who 
had evidently been waiting for his arrival, 
met him in the hall with a mysterious look 
and drew him unresistingly aside. * 

*' I dunno whether I've done as is right," 
she said, " but I 'ave put her in the libery. 
I didn't like as to put her among the nick- 
nacks in the drawing-room for I didn't like 
the looks of her." 

** I don't understand you," said Mr Barnaby, 
faintly. " Who — whom have you put in the 
library ? " 

** The lady — the — the person as I should 
say. She told me as how you expected her.'* 

** But I didn't. I expected no one. Mrs 
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Hickey, I have had rather a shock. I — I 



can see no one." 



** I felt as how she was an imposture," 
said Mrs Hickey, triumphantly. "You just 
leave her to me, sir, and I '11 give her her 
answer. I know how to deal with that 



sort." 



^ There was something in his housekeeper's 
eye that Mr Barnaby did not like. 

" It — it might be better not. It may be 
a subscription, and perhaps I had better see 
her. On^ the whole, it is very good of you 
to offer, Mrs Hickey." 

Mr Barnaby had a presentiment, but he 
braced himself together, ran his fingers 
through his hair, arranged his tie, and 
turned the handle of the library door. He 
stood for a moment on the threshold, then 
closed the door on Mrs Hickey, and stood 
face to face with his visitor. 

She was a very tall, severe-looking person 
clad in black, with a business-like air, which 
convinced Mr Barnaby that after all she was 
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probably collecting subscriptions. Over one 
arm she carried a reticule filled with papers. 
As Mr Barnaby entered she looked at him 
with interest and resumed her seat. 

** You wished to see me, madam, I think," 
he said politely. 

Before she answered she drew a news- 
paper and a note-book from her bag. She 
opened the newspaper upon her knees. 

" This is Acacia Lodge ? " she asked. 

Mr Barnaby intimated that that was the 
fact. 

*' And Juliet Road ?'• 

Again he assented. 

" And might I inquire if you are X.Y.Z. ? 
It is important there should be no 
mistake." 

In his agitation Mr Barnaby had forgotten 

all about his advertisement. It had passed 

entirely from his memory, and until this 

moment he had never realised the terrible 

blunder of which he had been guilty. But 

he saw it now. His identity was disclosed. 
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The mask was torn from his face. He had 
left himself open to all the world, and was at 
the mercy of every designing fen^le who 
chose to rap at his door. Gracious heavens ! 
Was Miss Cox not enough ? He thought 
for a moment — a brief moment of prevaricat- 
ing, but the eye of the serious person was 
on him, and he meekly admitted that he was 
the individual in question. 

**Then we can proceed in perfect con- 
fidence. This is your advertisement, and I 
have hastened to answer it in person. In a 
most important matter of this description, 
where the happiness of two lives is at 
stake, one cannot trust to correspondence. 
I felt that a personal interview was far 
more satisfactory. I am sure you agree 
with me." 

Mr Barnaby endeavoured to say that it 
was well people should know one another 
thoroughly. 

" And every inquiry should be made. One 
must act with perfect prudence — and wisdom. 
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Companionship for life is a serious matter^ 
Mr Bamaby." 

But that gentleman was wondering what 
he should say, and how he would get this 
awful woman out of the house. He felt the 
predicament in which he was placed was a 
terrible one. He had weakly admitted that 
the advertisement was his; he had practi- 
cally invited her to call, but he felt that 
merely on the view he could not tell her she 
was not at all the sort of person his imagina- 
tion had painted. There was nothing for it 
but to temporise, and break the news as 
gently a? possible. He was sure that if she 
were stirred to anger she was capable of 
reaching sublime heights. This was the 
occasion for the soft answer. 

But at present there was no need for him 
to say anything, for the lady held the 
stage. 

" Our views are identical," she went on. 

•' I feel sure we shall find ourselves in perfect 

sympathy. In one respect it is a matter of 
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business— quite a matter of business. We 
must make sure that we are fitted for one 
another from a worldly point of view. And 
I have made inquiries — not very exhaustive, 
for the time was limited, but sufficient, and 
I am quite satisfied. Mr Gregg the church- 
warden was able to assure me regarding 
your position and character. I believe you 
to be thoroughly respectable." 

Mr Barnaby shuddered. He had never 
met a woman like this before. 

* ' And you really want a helpmate — some- 
one capable of understanding you and shar- 
ing your burden. I believe you to be a 
thoroughly amiable person, but, excuse me, 
a little, perhaps just a little weak. That 
person downstairs — your housekeeper, I 
understand-^is altogether unfitted for her 
position and takes the most unwarrantable 
liberties upon herself. I am afraid you have 
not taught her the place which she should 
occupy." 

He glanced nervously at the door. 
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" Perhaps it would be better not to go 
into that at present," he said. '*She is — 
ah — a most excellent cook." 

The lady appeared to think very little of 
this quality. 

** Cookery begins where the virtues end," 
she said enigmatically, '' but we shall find 
time to discuss that question later. At 
present it is advisable that we should verify 
our information so that we may have no 
reason to reproach one another in the future. 
We must be open with one another." 

For that purpose she first opened her 
note-book and consulted the entries which 
she had made there. 

** You will please correct me if I am wrong 

in any particular, as it is most important that 

I should be accurate. This is what I find I 

have written. You have been a little more 

than a year and a half in West Norton — 

middle-aged — in easy circumstances, possibly 

six hundred a year of private income — a 

bachelor — never married before — formerly 
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in London — in a public office. Might I 
inquire in what department?" 

"The — the Income Tax," said Mr 
Barnaby in spite of himself. 

"Just so— a most respectable institution, 
and quite satisfactory. There is only one 
thing more. Might I ask whether you have 
ever been engaged to be married ? " 

"Never," cried Mr Barnaby, "never at 
least with my consent." 

"No lady I am sure would presume to 
engage herself without it. That, I think, is 
all that I have to say upon my side." 

Here she shut up her note-book with a 
snap. 

" I am now quite prepared to answer any 
questions you may think right to ask— of 
course I mean questions proper at this stage 
of our negotiations." 

" I am not sure — " Mr Barnaby hesitated. 

" I quite appreciate your position," she 

said. " It is quite delicate, but it is only fair 

that I should be equally frank. I am Mrs 
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Trimble— a widow — ^my late husband was 
most respectable — a literary man — the editor 
of the Norton Argus. I mourned for him 
deeply for he had many virtues and was a 
most excellent husband. I have only re- 
cently quite recovered from the blow, though 
I still respect his memory. It will be very 
difficult for you to replace him in my affec- 
tions, though I am sure from what I have 
seen of you, you will do your best. And," 
she added as if by an afterthought, '* it will 
not be my fault if you do not succeed." 

" I am sure it is very kind of you to say 
that," said Mr Barnaby, **but I could not 
think of doing that." 

" I should be satisfied with nothing less,'* 

she answered as if her mind was made up. 

'^ Perhaps I should add that he had some 

weaknesses and did not leave me in very 

comfortable circumstances — not at all what 

I was accustomed to. I am afraid literary 

men are weak in character. I am so glad, 

Mr Barnaby, you are not a literary man." 
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Mr Barnaby felt it was almost time to 
assert himself. 

'' But I am afraid I am/' he said. 

** Oh ! but not in that way. I have read 
your character at a glance, and I know that 
we are perfectly suited to one another — 
perfectly suited. I have studied your ad- 
vertisement, which was very delicately 
worded, and I have not the least doubt 
from what I know of myself, that we shall 
soon be all the world to one another. I 
think I can say without vanity that I feel I 
fulfil the requirements in every particular." 

She fixed her eye severely upon him in 
interrogation and he felt himself bound to 
answer. 

" I am quite sure of that. I have no 
doubt ' — 

" Then we are quite agreed. It is delight- 
ful to think we have understood one another 
so soon. I was afraid it would take us a 
long time to come to an understanding. 

Dear Mr Barnaby, there are compensations 
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in having outgrown one's youth. This is 
certainly the most sensible way to settle the 
great question of one's life." 

" But it is not settled," cried Mr Barnaby, 
leaping to his feet in terror. "Mrs Trimble, 
you must not misunderstand — you are going 
too fast — " 

*' Of course," she replied, "there will be a 
great many things to arrange. We are not 
impatient like two giddy young people who 
have no sense, though indeed you want 
someone very badly to look after you and 
this pretty house. I will ask my brother to 
call on you to-morrow, and you and he can 
talk matters over between you. I am sure 
you will like him." 

" But I do not want to see your brother at 
all. I will have nothing to do with your 
brother." 

" I assure you it will be much better that 
you should. He is such an excellent busi- 
ness man. You may have heard of him, Mr 

Cawker — the solicitor — of Peckover — a most 
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respectable man — and so sympathetic. Now 
that we have settled what is really most 
important, we can leave him to look after 
the details/' 

" I — I am not going to do anything of 
the kind. You — you have quite mistaken 



me. 



"Well, I shall not insist upon it, but 
I feel sure it would be much better if you 
did. It would save a great deal of 
trouble." 

** But I have not made up my mind — " 

**To be sure, there are many things we 
have still to discuss. The most important 
one will be the question of the children." 

'* The children!" cried Mr Barnaby, aghast. 

"Now that I come to think of it, I had 

forgotten to mention them. Yes, there are 

five of them — ^three boys and two girls, and 

I am quite certain you will come to look on 

them quite as your own. They are dear 

children — so affectionate and healthy. I 

might say they have never had a day's 
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illness in their lives. You will become ex- 
ceedingly attached to my youngest girl, she 
has such taking ways. I do hope you love 
children." 

Mr Barnaby's head was reeling. How 
was he to get this man-eater out of the 
house ? To effect this he would almost have 
consented to anything; he would have ad- 
mitted an affection for young tigers or infant 
hyenas. Children.^ Faugh! he thought he 
could see them as she spoke — the little 
beasts— but he had not the courage to de- 
clare his aversion. 

**They are very nice — when they are 
washed," he admitted; "but — but I don't 
know much about their habits. I have had 
no experience. They — they make a great 
deal of noise." 

**Not mine, I assure you, dear Mr 

Barnaby. They are the sweetest children 

in the world. But you will see them all 

to-morrow, and they will be so glad to learn 

all about their new father. The boys 
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especially. Boys need a strong hand over 
them." 

^'But mine is not a strong hand, and 
really, Mrs Trimble, you — " 

" I understand your feelings exactly, but 
you are too sensitive. You will find you will 

be quite able to do your duty without un- 
necessary severity. That of course I could 
never allow. Do not fear that we shall not 
be able to manage nicely. I am myself an 
excellent manager. Everyone admits I 
have been a good wife and mother." 

" No doubt, no doubt in the world," mur- 
mured Mr Barnaby, rising to his feet, " but 
if you will excuse me, my dear madam, I am 
feeling rather indisposed." 

'* Oh ! I feel this interview is quite trying 
for both of us. But you will never find me 
inconsiderate, and I shall expect you to- 
morrow about four o'clock — we shall say 
four punctually. I think you are subject to 
headaches — a little eau-de-Cologne, on a 

handkerchief, and perfect quiet. There is 
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nothing like perfect quiet. Now good-bye, 
dear Mr Barnaby, till to-morrow. The 
children will be so anxious to see you." 

She held out both her hands to him with 
so affectionate a smile that Mr Barnaby 
recoiled in terror. The woman actually 
wanted to embrace him, but he had still 
strength sufficient left to avoid this awful 
climax. He stepped back and shook one of 
her hands feebly. 

** I had better see you to the door," he 
said, *^ to avoid unpleasantness. I am rather 
unfortunately situated at present." 

" I understand, I entirely understand," she 
said significantly. ** It is perhaps a little 
premature for me to interfere, but I shall 
certainly see that you are more comfortable 
before very long. These women are so 
dreadfully presuming. They all require to 
be taught their proper place, and you gentle- 
men are so easily imposed on." 

Mrs Trimble seemed determined, for her 

part, to show that she was not one of those 
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persons who were liable to be imposed upon, 
and all the way to the door talked in so loud 
a tone that Mrs Hickey, whose feelings were 
indescribable, was able to hear every word 
where she stood listening at the bottom of 
the kitchen stairs. If the two ladies had 
been left to settle matters between them, 
Mr Barnaby might have been relieved of 
portion of his trouble, but that gentleman's 
sole desire was at present to get one of them 
out of the house as quietly as possible. He 
had not yet had time to realise exactly all 
that had happened, but he felt that the strain 
was more than he could bear, and that the 
future could hardly have anything worse in 
store for him. But he opened the door on 
further trouble. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SECOND ANSWER TO THE ADVERTISEMENT 

As Mr Barnaby opened the door with feverish 
haste to show Mrs Trimble out, he was con- 
fronted by the apparition of two other 
visitors. At first he was so much engaged 
by the matter in hand that he paid little 
attention to them. Mrs Trimble absorbed 
all his mind. She seemed loath to take her 
leave, but stood for what seemed like ages, 
giving her last directions and inculcating 
her last instructions, until Mr Barnaby began 
to think he would never be rid of her. She 
was so anxious about his health, so concerned 
about his comfort, and so fearful that he 
should not mistake his way to-morrow, that 
she went over the same ground again and 
again. Mr Barnaby stood bareheaded, 
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washing his hands with invisible soap, and 
k wishing her anywhere — ^anywhere but on the 
steps of Acacia Lodge. He thought of Lot's 
wife and shuddered. But at last she came 
to an end without any assistance on his part, 
and finally with her reticule in one hand, and 
her skirt grasped tightly in the other, left him 
standing, watching her retreating form as in 
a dream from which he had not yet awakened. 

Then he wiped his forehead with hispocket- 
handkerchief. 

" That a starter too, guv'nor ? " said a 
voice beside him. 

'*Eh! " cried Mr Barnaby, instantly recalled 
to himself. " I beg your pardon. I — I am 
sure I did not see you." 

** Haven't your miscroscope handy. All 
right. No offence. My turn now." 

Mr Barnaby did not like either the man's 
tone or his appearance. They were both 
exceedingly aggressive. He was a very big 
man with one eye slightly damaged and a 
nose excessively so ; at one time or other 
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both must have been very much in the way. 
He wore a fur cap drawn down over his 
forehead and a waistcoat of the same material, 
across which was slung a watch-guard as 
heavy as an anchor chain. His collar was 
not very clean, but to make amends a huge 
horse-shoe pin was stuck in his tartan tie in 
a rakish manner. H is hands would have been 
none the worse for alittle washing^but the ring 
on his finger was undeniable and very much 
in evidence. He smelt slightly of alcohol ; his 
voice was husky, coming up from unplumbed 
depths, and he carried a heavy stick, which 
was entirely in keeping with his person. 

The young woman beside him was almost 
invisible in her enormous hat. 

Mr Barnaby retreated across the threshold, 
and eyed his visitors askance. 

" That *un won't do nohow — can't stay the 

course," continued the gentleman with the 

necktie. " Bet yer life I've got the ticket 

for yer here." 

** I beg your pardon," said Mr Barnaby 
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with as much dignity as he could assume 
on so short notice, "but I fail to under- 
stand." 

I ndeed the light had not yet broken upon 
him. 

'* No offence, guv'nor, I'm not takin' any. 
We'll strike a light in no time. Ye're the 
toff as is tied to this, I suppose ? " and here 
the speaker produced the newspaper from 
his pocket in which Mr Barnaby saw to his 
horror his advertisement boldly marked with 
a red pencil. 

It was terrible. He had let the whole 
world loose upon himself. Here was an- 
other answer in a shape if possible more 
frightful than the last ; however, he was 
determined to assert himself like a man, and 
not allow himself to be further imposed 
upon. But he did not like this gentleman's 
look. It suggested physical violence and 
aggravated assault. He therefore made 
hurried preparations for closing the door. 

*'It is quite a mistake," he said, ** quite 
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a mistake. The — the situation is no longer 
vacant — in fact there is no necessity — " 

"Gammon," said the gentleman, placing 
his foot firmly against the door, "my name 
ain't Walker this time, not by a long way. 
WeVe come on business, and ain't goin' to 
be put off with no flip-flop. You're X. Y. 
Izzard, I suppose. This is his diggins any- 
how ? " 

Mr Barnaby saw there was no use in 
denying it. 

" Well, sir, what if I am ? I cannot see 
that it is anything to you." 

** Ain't it now? Well you jest make a 
mistake, my buck, that's all. My darter, 
Eliza here, has as much right to a show as 
the rest of them, an' I'm goin' to see as she 
gets fair play, you bet yer life. We'll do it 
friendly if you like, or we'll do it fightin', but 
one way or other it's got to be done. Now 
then, what do you say to that ? " 

The gentleman was inclined to be demon- 
strative, and by this time three or four 
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small boys had gathered at the gate with 
that instinctive sense of coming trouble 
which seems to be deeply implanted in the 
youthful mind. Mr Barnaby was anxious to 
avoid a scene, and as there did not seem to 
be any prospect of his being able to close 
the door, he felt there was nothing for it but 
to invite his unwelcome visitors into the 
house. Though he was horribly frightened, 
he still kept up a bold show. 

** Be good enough to wipe your feet upon 
the mat," he said, as the gentleman entered 
the hall. "My housekeeper is very par- 
ticular." 

Once arrived in the library, Mr Barnaby 
was not very sure whether he ought to close 
the door or leave it open, but on second 
thoughts he judged it wisest that the inter- 
view should be as private as possible. The 
lady and gentleman sat down without any 
formality, and Mr Barnaby took up a posi- 
tion near the electric bell. 

**Now," he said firmly, ** might I ask you 
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to explain in as few words as possible what 
is your business with me." 

''By Jimini, that's a good 'un, that is. 
Isn't that jest wot I'm 'ere for. Look *ere, 
Mr X. Y. Izzard, you don't seem to under- 
stand the sittivation. People don't go 
puttin' advertisements into the newspapers 
for other people to read and lose their money 
on, and then turn round and say as how it's 
all a mistake an' they've got to clear out. 
You want a wife an' you've got to 'ave 



one." 



This remarkable person struck the table 
violently with his hand, and looked so 
threateningly at Mr Barnaby that that 
gentleman began to fear he had acted too 
precipitately in closing the door. But he 
felt that he was driven into a corner and was 
fighting for his very life. In any case the 
bell was handy. 

"This is very remarkable language," he 
said, **very remarkable language. I may 
have desired — " 
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'* There's no use spurtin' dixonary words 
overme, for they won't wash," was the reply. 
**My name's Rogers — Spotted Dog — Raxton 
way — a bit in the fancy line — and this 'ere's 
my darter Eliza— eldest of seven. Ain't 
that so, Eliza ? Ve-ry well. You puts an 
advertisement in the paper by name X. Y. 
Izzard, for all the blokes to read, as how 
you wants a wife. Was it a game you was 
makin' of the public.^" he interjected 
fiercely. 

**No, not at all, but — " 

"Then you do want a wife, an' that wife's 
got to be supplied — somebody's got to do it, 
an' when I see the advertisement in the 
paper this mornin' I said as how I was the 

one to do the job. You can't come over 
Joe Rogers. I mean business. I've give 
up a day's work, the tickets cost eleven- 
pence, and if my gal's young man hears as 
'ow we're on this bust, it's all U P there. 
That's wot I call right — oh. Now wot do 
you say to Eliza ? " 
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** My dear sir," cried Mr Barnaby, 
despairingly, **how can I say — ^" 

" I suppose you've got eyes in your *ead 
as you can see with. You won*t go as to 
compare her with that wry-necked, gimlet- 
eyed, horse-chested, chicken-toed, Read-a- 
made-easy as was cooin' on your doorstep. 
Just you cast yer eye over Eliza. Wot's 
yer objection to my darter ? " 

*' No objection in the world, but you see 
there are other things — " 

*' 'Oo said there wasn't ? Don't I see 'ere 
wot you want" He spread the advertise- 
ment before him and followed the words 
with a very dirty forefinger. ^* Well con- 
nected — I should think she was. Ain't she 
got me and the rest of the family, all 'ealthy 
an' doing well ? Good manners and eddica- 
tion. There's no better eddicated girl than 
Eliza. W'y, her eddication cost a mint of 
money, an' she was a-going into the fifth 
standard w'en she 'ad to look arter the 
'ouse. Lord love you, she's jest roUin' in 
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eddication. Sweet temper — I'd like to see 
the man as said the contrairy. There never 
was a Rogers as 'adn't the temper of a angel. 
Domestic *abits — that's wot's the matter 
with 'er. She's too domestic, and for 'er 
good looks, w'y you be a bit of a artis' and 
should be a judge of a picter." 

** I have not the least doubt she is all you 
say," said Mr Barnaby. ** But I am really 
afraid—" 

"Wot's wrong with her?" cried the in- 
dignant parent, pointing with his finger to 
the picture. '* W'y I say, wot's wrong with 
the gal as you should be afraid of her ? She 
don't bite, she don't kick, she ain't got no 
vice; there ain't no better or finer gal in 
'Ampshire. I say again, an' over again, 
wot's wrong with her ? " 

** There is really nothing wrong with her 
that I can see. I — I am sure she is every- 
thing you say — everything." 

Mr Barnaby was really very much alarmed 

now. The man was very big and powerful, 
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and was growing so excited that he had 
risen once or twice from his chair in an ex- 
ceedingly threatening attitude. He was also 
using his stick to emphasise his remarks, on 
the polished surface of the library table, and 
every time he struck it Mr Barnaby jumped 
nervously. But at that moment Mr Barnaby's 
mind was occupied with matters much more 
important than tables. He was thinking 
among other things of his housemaid's 
policeman. 

**Then if she's all right, w*y ain't it a 
bargain.^ I don't waste time — I don't. I 
comes strait to the pint an' says done. 
That's my way. I've got my livin' to make 
an' my business to look arter. Now, mister, 
wot do you say ? There she is, take 'er or 
leave 'er — an' if you does, I'll take leave to 
tell you wot I think of you." 

" Really," said Mr Barnaby, driven to 

desperation, *'this is preposterous. I — I 

can't say in a moment. I — I'll think about 

it." 
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**Oh! no, you won't, nary a think. I 
won't have my gal on a string for a artis' 
like you to hanky-panky on. Not if I know 
it. You're a game one, you are. It won't 
wash, not this time, mister." 

**But, my good man, what — what do you 
want me to do .^ " 

** Jest say ' done,' and let me get back to 
Raxton. You asked me to come in that 
there paper ; you've seen the gal, an' you've 
no objection to 'er — references all satisfactory 
— father agreeable — the gal herself willin'. 
I'm jiggered if I'm goin' to stand it. Now 
then, wot's it to be, guv'nor ? " 

Mr Barnaby recoiled in terror. He was 
sure the man was going to murder him in 
cold blood. He had never, seen such a 
ruffian in his life. If it were only possible 
for him to temporise until assistance came. 

'* It — it would be unusual," he said. *^ We 

— we would require to know one another a 

little — just a little better, you know. If I 

were to call—" 
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*' Shucks ! " cried Mr Rodgers, contemptu- 
ously, " I know your sort, I do. It*s well I 
come with Eliza this morning for a game- 
cock like you ain't to be trusted. Not by a 
long way. Here you'll sit, a-seein' all the 
gals and women — *' 

" No," cried Mr Barnaby, catching eagerly 
at the suggestion, **by all that is sacred, I 
will never see another. I will die first — I 
will be torn to pieces first. They will pull 
the house down before they find me. I saw 
one lady before you came in. She would 
not suit me at all — not in any way — and now 
I have seen your daughter, I — I like her 
appearance. If you will only give me time, 
we may, oh ! yes, we may — " 

** Lay your 'and there," said Mr Rodgers, 
holding out his own dilapidated palm and 
apparently impressed by Mr Barnaby's 
earnestness. "It's a bargain, that's wot it 
is. I think you mean fair, an' I'll jest give 
you a chance. But, mind you, I won't see 
my gal set on, and you 'ave to mind your p's 
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and q's. You come down to Raxton and 'ave 
a mug of beer, an' you and Eliza can talk the 
thing over between you. But it must be all 
ship-shape and no sky-larkin', or, by Jimini, 
rU raise Cain." 

** I won't detain you any longer," said Mr 
Barnaby, ** I — I am sure it is quite satis- 
factory. " 

" You 'ad better give me a bit of writin'. 
Wen I deals with a gen'leman I likes to be 
on the straight, so as he can't wriggle out 
afterwards. You've as good as proniised to 
marry my gal." 

<« But — but, my dear sir, we have not got 
quite so far as that — " 

" If," went on Mr Rodgers, disregarding 

the interruption, "everything should be 

comf able between us. An' w'y shouldn't it ? 

She's a good gal, a nice gal, quite the lady, 

an' 'oo should know better than her father 

wot reared her. There ain't no flies on 

Eliza. That's wot I calls a promise, that is. 

We'll 'ave a reg'lar slap-up weddin', an' I'll 
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see as *ow the thing's done in tip-top style, 
tight as a drum. You leave it all to me, Mr 
X. Y. Izzard." 

**We can talk of all these things later," 
said Mr Barnaby, faintly. "There is no 
necessity for any writing, I assure you. I — 
I hope I am a man of honour." 

"Wen a bloke begins that way, I just 
keeps a nip on him," said Mr Rodgers, " but 
rU trust you, for it won't do to play no 
games on me. You ask down Raxton way." 

" I have no doubt that it is quite as you 
say. I am sure it is. I can see it for 
myself," cried Mr Barnaby, hurriedly. 

"Then well just say 'done* by word of 
mouth an' shake 'ands on that," said Mr 
Rodgers, rising to his feet and suiting the 
action to the word. "You've a nice lot of 
fixin's 'ere, guv'nor, an' Eliza ought to be a 
happy young woman. Nobody can say as I 
ain't done well by my gal." 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST STRAW THAT BREAKS 
MR BARNABy's back 

How Mr Barnaby got his visitors finally out 
of the house he never knew. It was a 
dreadful dream. Mrs Trimble was the com- 
parative degree of terror, but Mr Rodgers 
and his daughter were the superlative. It 
was the most awful experience he had ever 
come through. He felt that he had got 
himself into the most hopeless entanglement, 
but he could not see how he could have 
helped it. The man would most certainly 
have murdered him. He had read the most 
fearful threats in his eyes — ^such a person as 
he had never imagined or thought of before. 
This had been a day that he should never 

forget in his life. It was, perhaps, a day 
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he would never be allowed to forget There 
was Miss Cox — he was certainly engaged to 
her. There was Mrs Trimble — was he also 
engaged to her and her brother the attorney ? 
And there was finally Mr Rodgers, who 
would stand no nonsense and who believed 
he had him bound hand and foot. It was a 
horrible position to contemplate. All of a 
sudden, like a bolt from the blue, these 
calamities had fallen upon him, and escape 
seemed hopeless. What would he say to 
Miss Cox? What explanation had he to 
offer the attorney regarding his attitude 
towards Mrs Trimble and her family of five ? 
How should he face the sporting gentleman 
from Raxton who was certainly in the fancy 
line. The fancy line! Not to mention 
Captain Bowlby. His head reeled when he 
thought of it all. 

He went back to the library and poured 
out a little whisky — a very little, for he hated 
whisky — in a glass, and tried to steady his 
nerves. But it was no use. One vague 
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terror after another rose up and haunted 
him. He was crushed to the earth. He 
would never rise again. He had dressed 
himself that morning almost as a bridegroom, 
and now — the mockery of it — here he was 
engaged to be married against his wish three 
times over. But — and the thought brought 
the perspiration again to his brow — there 
might be still worse if possible in store for 
him. His advertisement had gone broad- 
cast over the country. He was at the mercy 
of every daring spinster and designing widow 
in the land. They would be down on him 
before he knew. He must defend and pro- 
tect himself at all hazards. 

He rose up and rang the bell nervously. 
He felt that there was nothing left but to 
trust to Mrs Hickey to save him, whatever 
the consequences. The housemaid appeared, 
and poor Mr Barnaby knew that even she 
was aware of what was going on, and was 
enjoying the situation. 

** Tell Mrs Hickey I wish to speak to her.'* 
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He braced himself with an enormous 

effort It was a terrible thing to have to 

confess his dilemma, but what else was there 

for him to do ? He hated the thought of it, 

but it was only possible to keep the door 

completely closed with Mrs Hickey's aid. 

When that lady appeared in the library 
she was not in a good temper. She knew 

there was something extraordinary going on 
which threatened her supremacy, but she did 
not know exactly what it was. She could 
not understand it; this sudden invasion of 
Mr Barnaby's quiet was beyond her compre- 
hension, for she never dreamed of the 
advertisement. But she felt that somehow 
Mr Barnaby was himself to blame, and she 
showed it in her demeanour. Mr Barnaby 
was however far too much in earnest to 
notice these signs of a rising barometer. 

** Mrs Hickey," he said, ** I have sent for 
you in some perplexity. I have had some 
callers. " 

'*Yes, Mr Barnaby, I've seen em. One 
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couldnH mistake to see 'em. They was 
pecooliar — very." Mrs Hickey was ex- 
tremely emphatic 

**Yes, yes," he replied hurriedly, "they 
were indeed. But that is not it. There — 
there may be more of them." 

" More of them ! " she echoed with a lifting 
of her eyebrows ; "of the same sort, sir ? " 

"Of— of all sorts." 

" And more females like that first person ? " 

" I am afraid there may be more females. 
But—" 

"Then I don't like these goings on, Mr 
Barnaby. You shouldn't do it, sir. It is 
not right. If you ain't got no thought for 
yourself, you should 'ave for me as is under 
your protection. You 'ave give me to 
understand as you 'ave an interest in me. 
That person was most insultin'. I thought 
as you was a gentleman as wouldn't do sich 
things." 

"Oh! Mrs Hickey, you don't, you can't 
understand. I — I don't want to see these 
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people. It is all a mistake,, a hideous 
mistake. I never desired they should call 
upon me. I never wanted to see them. 
They have forced themselves on me. I — I 
want to tell you I won't see any more of 
them — not — not one of them at any price. 
You are strong-minded. You will be able 
to manage them. I give you leave to do 
what you think right, but you must keep 
them out. I — I am not very well." 

**Yes, sir, Til keep 'em out, the — the 
trollops. But it is very pecooliar, and I 
must say as how I don't understand it 
at all." 

*' Oh you will — you will — some day," cried 
Mr Barnaby, despairingly. " There is a ring 
at the door, Mrs Hickey. It — it may be 
another. You'll say — " 

** I'll give 'er a piece of my mind as will do 
'er good," said the housekeeper. 

1 1 was a very trying day for all concerned. 
Mr Barnaby sat locked up in his library 
the very picture of misery, listening for the 
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sounds outside. At short intervals the whole 
afternoon the bell would ring, and this event 
was always followed by a loud and angry 
colloquy at the front door, in which Mrs 
Hickey s voice could be clearly heard. This 
happened at least a dozen times, and on each 
occasion as he heard the door close, Mr 
Barnaby would breathe a little more freely. 
Some of the visitors went away quietly ; but 
some of them made a very determined 
resistance, and were loud and abusive under 
the window. One lady especially, who had 
arrived in a fly, and who was evidently a 
little excited, made quite a speech at the gate 
to a knot of spectators, and finally left, vow- 
ing to have the blood of someone called 
X.Y.Z., with the aid of the tall policeman. 

About eight o'clock in the evening there 
came a lull — business was not nearly so 
brisk — ^and Mr Barnaby began to hope his 
troubles were over for the day. It was 
nearly time. There had been no rest since 

one o'clock. Mrs Hickey was quite worn 
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out and nearly distracted, and so was her 
master. 

The strain was terrible. He never knew 
what might happen, and he felt that he had 
now troubles enough without any addition. 
There had been at least fifteen applicants, but 
surely — surely, the list was nearly exhausted 
now ? There had been half an hour of rest, 
and as it was coming on toward nine o'clock, 
Mr Barnaby was beginning to feel hungry, 
for he had eaten less than nothing all day. 
How, indeed, could he eat ? He was just 
thinking of going into the dining-room for 
supper when the bell sounded again with a 
clamorous jangling that made him jump. 

" They haven't done yet," he cried with a 
groan. 

And he was quite right. On this occasion 
Mrs Hickey had evidently met with more 
than her match, for she seemed unable to 
get rid of her visitors, and Mr Barnaby 
listened in vain for the closing of the door. 
Instead of that there was a loud persistent 
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wrangling of women's voices in the hall — 
expostulation, recrimination, threats, and 
tears. Then there was a sound of parleying 
as though some sort of truce had been 
patched up. Mr Barnaby could not make it 
out, but he began greatly to fear the garrison 
had surrendered. Had Mrs Hickey proved 
faithless ? Had she been unequal to the 
emergency? Was there to be another 
dreadful scene ? This time last night how 
happy he was ! There he had sat listening 
to Bowlby, who was the cause of it all, free 
as air, without a thought or trouble in the 
world. Yes, without a thought or trouble, 
for the arts and ways of Mrs Hickey were 
as nothing in comparison to this. Why, oh ! 
why had he not been contented when he 
was comfortable? He would willingly go 
back to it again. It would be like Paradise 
compared with this. 

There was a footstep on the stair. Mr 
Barnaby was wondering whether he should 
not lock the door again, when it was suddenly 
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thrown open and Mrs Hickey entered in an 
excited and dishevelled condition. She had 
evidently passed through a fiery ordeal. 

" Look 'ere, Mr Bamaby," she cried. 

" My dear Mrs Hickey — " 

" Oh ! it's all very well to say that, but 
they're a-sittin' in the 'all now, and I can't 
get 'em out They won't budge a foot." 

" Who— who are they ? " 

" More of 'em," she cried. '' 'Aven't I 'ad 
'em all day, some of 'em wantin' Mr Barnaby 
and some of 'em wantin' X.Y. Izzard. Long 
ones and short ones, red-'eaded ones — 
them's the worst, an' all colours — young ones 
and old ones. It's just disgustin', that's wot 
it is, and I won't stand it no longer. I'm 
wore out, that's wot I am." 

** It is, indeed, very dreadful." 

"And 'ose fault is it? Mr Barnaby, I 
couldn't never have believed it — never. And 
me that was tryin' so 'ard to make you 
comfortable, an' thought — " here Mrs 
Hickey began to weep copiously, '*an' 
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thought as 'ow my efforts was appreciated, 
an* now — ^an' now marryin' away from me. 
An' sich persons — oh ! Mr Barnaby, *ow 
could you *ave the heart ? " 

" It's all a mistake," wailed Mr Barnaby. 
**Dear Mrs Hickey, only get them out." 

** An' me that 'ad no other thought in the 
world, me that just slaved from mornin* till 
night, me that just worshipped the ground 
as you walked on — oh ! Mr Barnaby, 'ow 
could you do it ? " 

Mr Barnaby had only two thoughts in his 
mind at this moment. He wanted to placate 
Mrs Hickey, and he wanted with all his 
heart his visitors off the premises. He 
would have said almost anything to accom- 
plish this result. 

*• I — I didn't mean it, Mrs Hickey," he 

cried. **It was a terrible mistake — a — a 

printer's error. I want no change. I want 

none of these women. I — I can't explain it. 

You — you are quite enough for me. I 

respect and venerate you. I — I have tried 
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to show you how I feel toward you. This is 
very dreadful. Please do not take it so 
badly. I — I am very miserable about it, 
indeed I am." 

Mrs Hickey's paroxysm suddenly ceased, 
as Mr Barnaby laid his hand timidly on her 
arm. 

** An' wot will I say to them persons as is 
sittin' waitin* for you in the 'all? Shall I 
tell 'em as 'ow you 'ave made up your mind 
to do with me ? " 

** Yes, yes," cried Mr Barnaby, hurriedly. 
** Tell them anything." 

" For good an' all ? Just as w'en you give 
me the silk dress ? " 

** If you can only get them out." 

** Out ! the baggages, I jist think I can. 
Oh 1 Mr Barnaby, w'y, w'y didn't you say 
that before? I thought as 'ow you had 
given me up, an' my 'eart was jist broke, an* 
you 'ave made me the 'appy woman this 
night. W'y didn't you say as you would 
'ave nobody but me. I know jist wot you 
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want, an' I thought as 'ow you had turned 
your back on me. But there — there, you 
dear man/* 

She threw her arms round Mr Barnaby's 
neck and gave him a sounding smack on 
both cheeks, the like of which he had never 
received before. He tried to struggle in 
vain in her voluminous folds, but he was 
quite powerless. 

" I 'ave got the right to protect you now," 
she went on, ** TU soon clear the 'ouse of 
them, an' they won't annoy my dear, dear 
Mr Barnaby no more. Jist you leave it all 
to me, an' you'll have your supper an' go to 
bed an' think no more of them trollops." 

She gave him another chaste salute and 
another serpentine embrace, and left him 
standing in the middle of the room, dazed 
and bewildered. For a moment he looked 
round him wildly, and then ran over and 
locked the door. He had only one thought 
now — he must escape, whatever the conse- 
quences might be. He would not remain 
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another moment in the house with that she- 
fiend. Listen ! there was her voice rising in 
shrill tones from the hall. He shuddered as 
he heard it. In desperation he ran over to 
the window, pulled up the blind, and raised 
the sash. It was a considerable drop to the 
gfround, but he never hesitated. Bareheaded, 
with only his slippers on his feet, he scrambled 
upon the window-sill and dropped down into 
the garden plot. Three minutes afterwards 
he was knocking wildly at Captain Bowlby's 
door. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TWO FRIENDS HOLD A COUNCIL OF WAR 

Mr Barnaby never knew what impelled him 

to seek a refuge in Captain Bowlby's house. 

But he never hesitated, and when he burst 

on that retired mariner's gaze, he presented 

all the appearance of a man who has entirely 

taken leave of his senses. It was almost 

impossible to recognise the dapper little 

gentleman always so scrupulously careful of 

his appearance. The mould of the flower 

beds was soft and sticky, and he still carried 

layers of it on his face and hands. His 

collar stud had burst, and his blue tie was 

screwed unbecomingly under his left ear. 

One slipper had been left among the crocus 

bulbs under the window. His coat had been 

unable to stand the strain that had been put 
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upon it, and showed a gaping seam under the 
arm and across his back. 

Captain Bowlby laid down the evening 
paper and looked at him. Then he gasped 
for breath and rose to his feet. He thought 
surely he was dreaming, and passed his 
hand over his forehead. At first he could 
not realise the apparition. 

" God bless my soul ! " at last he managed 
to ejaculate. 

Then neither of them seemed to be able to 
speak. The Captain was the first slightly to 
recover himself. 

'* Barnaby," he said earnestly, " for 
heaven's sake, what is the matter ? " 

" It's all over," replied the unfortunate 
man. ** I'm — I'm done for — ruined." 

" Eh — how — ruined ? " 

*' Ruined for life. Oh! it's dreadful." 

"Is it — is it the bailiffs?" cried Captain 

Bowlby, looking at his dilapidated garments. 

"It can't be money ? " 

" No, no, I wish it were. It's far worse 
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than that Oh, Bowlby, Tve done it this 



time." 



''Done it!" echoed the Captain, feebly. 
'* Good heavens ! You haven't committed a 
crime — not that? Don't say it's Mrs — the 
housekeeper ! " 

** But I do say it," cried Mr Barnaby, 
wildly. "It is the housekeeper and more 
than the housekeeper. It's Mrs Hickey, 
and it's Miss Cox, and Mrs Trimble, and Joe 
Rodgers — in the fancy line — it's all of them. 
Oh, Bowlby, it's truly terrible." 

His friend stared at him in speechless 
horror. "* All of them !" he gasped. ** Bar- 
naby, you're joking. It's not possible. And 
Miss Cox too ? " 

** Ay, and Miss Cox too. Bowlby, you are 

responsible for that ; if it hadn't been for 

you I should never have thought of it. For 

all that I know, she is dead by this time. It 

was your fault — it was all your fault, and you 

will have to help me. I must hide somewhere 

till — till it blows over." 
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**But," said Captain Bowlby, almost 
thrilled with horror, " I can't — I can't make 
it out. Do — do — ^you say — it's mur — cold- 
blooded murder? " 

Mr Barnaby laughed wildly. 

"Murder! Who talked about murder? 
It's far worse than that ! " 

**Comc, come, Barnaby, you're joking. 
You'll have to pull yourself together, for it's 
not fair to me. YouVe put me in a cold 
sweat. You'd better stop joking." 

** Do I look like a joke ? " said Mr Bamaby. 
" You've a strange idea of a joke if you think 
I'm joking. Look at my hands, look at my 
clothes. I'm half naked, I daren't go home 
again. There's no refuge for me anywhere 
but the — the grave." 

"God bless my soul, this is a terrible 
business ! And those people, Barnaby — what 
about them ? Do you say they are all dead ? " 

" Dead ! " laughed Mr Barnaby, wildly, '' 1 
wish to heaven they were. No, Bowlby, 
they are all living — living for me ! " 
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Captain Bowlby was now certain his friend 
was mad. It was the only explanation he 
could think of, and he felt it was his duty 
to humour him as far as he could. Besides 
being a small man, Mr Barnaby was not 
likely to prove physically dangerous. 

•* While there's life there's hope," he said 
cheerfully. ** Whatever it is, it's not half 
so bad as I imagined. You must be cool, 
Barnaby." 

" I am cool — cool as an icicle," he answered 
shivering. ** Oh ! what a day I have had. 
The whole day from morning to nights 
That infernal bell is ringing in my ears still." 

"That's indigestion," said the Captain, 
soothingly. " I know what a singing in the 
head is. It doesn't signify a farthing. 
You'll be all right in the morning." 

"It's all very well for you to say that, 
sitting there without a trouble in the world. 
Indigestion ! I did not expect it of you, 
Bowlby. And I've got four of them to 



answer." 
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" Four of them ? " echoed his friend, more 
at sea than ever. *' Four what ? '* 

** Four women. Yes, four. Don't I tell 
you I'm engaged to be married." 

** You — you didn't mention it," stammered 
Captain Bowlby, a feeble ray of light 
breaking on his mind at last, and feeling that 
there might after all be some method in 
his madness. '' I thought it was something 
dreadful." 

*' And isn't it something dreadful ? Could 
there be anything more terrible.^ I am 
engaged to be married — married — not once 
— I might be able to stand that — but four — 
times — over. There's Miss Cox — your Miss 
Cox — there's Mrs Trimbleand her brother the 
attorney ; there's Joe Rodgers in the fancy line 
— ^and oh, Bowlby, I can't go home again — 
there's my housekeeper. There they are, and 
I've got to take them all. That's my day's 
work, Bowlby." 

** I suppose I'm awake," said the Captain, 

"and you know what you are talking about. 
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If it's all true, )ou don't seem to have lost 
much time. But I think you mentioned Miss 
Cox — my Miss Cox ? " 

** Your Mi^s Cox — I wish to God she were 
your Miss Cox. No, sir, she's my Miss 
Cox now, and — and — I don't believe I will 
ever get rid of her." 

**You are going too far, Barnaby. You 
seem to be forgetting — " 

** Forgetting ! I wish I could forget. Oh, 
Bowlby, you can't think what that woman 
is. You have no idea how deep she is. 
She's a schemer — a hypocrite — a — a whited 
sepulchre. It wasn't co-operative societies, 
or missions, or clothing clubs, her mind was 
set on. They were only a pretence ; they 
only concealed her real purpose. All the time 
she was working in the dark. She wanted 
something else and now she has got it.'^ 

**What — what did she want?" asked the 

Captain, almost frightened at his friend's 

unwonted vehemence. 

"i?/^— rshe wanted me, and she's got 
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me, body and soul, and there's the end of 



it'' 



*' Am I to understand you are engaged 
to be married to Miss Cox ? Is that the 
meaning of all this confounded rigmarole 
that I can't make head or tail of ! " 

The Captain was beginning to grow 
angry. It had just beg^n to occur to him 
that perhaps Mr Barnaby had stolen a march 
upon him, and that he was adopting this ex- 
traordinary plan to escape the consequences 
of his want of faith. He grew very red in 
the face, and was inclined to feel angry. 

"That's part of it. She is the first of 
them. I'm afraid there's no doubt I am 
engaged to Miss Cox." 

"Well, all I can say is, that I shouldn't 

have expected it, Barnaby. Didn't I confide 

in you as a friend ? Didn't you undertake 

to do what you could for me? It's not 

friendly to say the least of it. You might 

have thought of me." 

** Think of you ? I did think of you. I 
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thought of nothing else. But she wouldn't 
listen to a word about you, or give me a 
moment to explain myself. Bowl by, it was 
me she wanted all the time." 

*^ Then she showed infernal bad taste, but 
I tell you honestly I don't like it I don't 
think you have treated me fairly." 

Mr Barnaby saw that his friend — his last 
hope — was growing angry, and had begun 
to put the worst construction on his conduct 
If he quarrelled with Bowlby at this time 
where should he be ? what refuge or asylum 
could he possibly find ? And yet it was not 
fair, or just, or generous. It was to Bowlby 
that one part of his present terrible predica- 
ment was due, and he might have been 
treated with a little more consideration. 
After all that he had come through, it was a 
poor reward to be suspected. And he had 
hoped to find sympathy and help. 

** I — I — must sit down," he said. " I 

can't stand it any longer. Bowlby, you 

must believe me. I don't want Miss Cox. 
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I wouldn't have Miss Cox at any price. I 
never could bear her. I dislike her very 
much. She is a designing woman, and now 
— I — I hate the thought of her. You must 
give me time to explain or I shall go mad." 

"It will want a good deal of explanation," 
his friend said, ^' but you used to be a good 
sort, Barnaby." 

And there was a great deal of explanation. 
Mr Barnaby began at the beginning and 
explained everything. He left nothing out 
from the moment of his calling at Miss Cox's 
door till that dreadful instant when he 
alighted on the flower-beds. He described 
vividly Miss Cox's death-swoon and sub- 
sequent resurrection. He detailed the inter- 
view with Mrs Trimble and painted the 
business-like way in which she had annexed 
him, dwelling forcibly on the five olive 
branches to whom he was to become a 
devoted parent. He drew a graphic picture 
of Mr Rodgers and Eliza, and finally he 

narrated the culmination of his connection 
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with Mrs Hickey and his flight from his 
persecutors. As he went on Captain 
Bowlby's eyes grew visibly in his head, and 
as he finished that worthy reached for his 
pipe and vainly tried to light it But his 
feelings were too much for him. He laid it 
aside with a sigh. 

"It's the rummiest go I ever heard in my 
life/' he said at last. 'Mt beats anything 
I ever read. It's the devil of a mess, 
Barnaby." 

'' I feel that I shall go mad when I think 
of it." 

** Any way you take it, it's a mess. You 
can't marry them all, that's clear." 

•* I can't marry any of them. I'd die first." 

"Then what the dickens are you going 
to do ? " 

'* I must do something. That's what we 
have got to find out. Youll have to help 
me, Bowlby." 

"If only they weren't women," said the 

Captain, sighing. '* You never know how to 
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take them, and I thought you knew all about 
them. Look here, Barnaby, she's a good- 
looking woman that housekeeper of yours." 

" DonY mention her," said Mr Bamaby, 
shuddering. ^' She's the most dangerous of 
them all. Tm — ^frightened of her." 

*' I liked the look of her myself, but if 
that's the case you can't go home while she's 
there. It would never do." 

"I'll never spend an hour under the same 
roof with her — never. You don't know that 
woman, Bowlby." 

" I'm not sure — I shouldn't like — well, 
never mind. The question is where, then. 
You'll have to take a trip for your health. 
What would you say to Margate or East- 
bourne ? When I was a youngster I was 
very fond of Margate." 

"You forget I should have to go home 

first. I can't go to Margate — Margate, 

indeed !— or anywhere else in this state. I 

should have to make some preparations. 

I have no clothes — no anything, and when 
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I returned she would be there still. No 
matterwhere I go, they will be there still, all of 
them, and waiting for me when I come back." 

Captain Bowlby scratched his head in 
despair. 

** It's a very peculiar business ; the further 
you go the deeper you get. I never knew 
a case like it before. I don't know what to 
advise." 

" But it can't go on. We must think of 
something. " 

"I'm thinking like a steam-engine," 
answered his friend, "but it doesn't come 
very freely. Now look here, Barnaby," he 
went on firmly, " you'll just have to cut and 
run, that's clear. You'll only get into a 
biggci* mess still by standing your ground. 
They'll all fight like the mischief." 

"That awful ruffian Rodgers will fight 
anyway. You never saw a more blood- 
thirsty-looking person in your life." 

" Pooh I I'm not a bit afraid of Rodgers — 

we can square him with a five-pound note. 
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It*s the women I can't manage. It's Miss 
Cox and Mrs Trimble, and the housekeeper. 
That's damages and a breach of promise^ if 
we can't stave them off. I don't like the 
thought of that Mrs Trimble." 
If you only saw her, Bowlby." 
No thank you, I'm going to do a lot for 
you, but I won't see that lady on any terms. 
Now I can't interfere in that business of 
Miss Cox — you should have been firmer 
there, Barnaby, and I can't say I'm well 
treated ; and I won't touch Mrs Trimble, 
but I'll manage Rodgers and the house- 
keeper. You'll stay here with me for a day 
or two. We'll give out that you've got a 
chill or influenza or something of that kind, 
and we'll look for an opportunity when the 
coast is clear of getting your things out of 
the house, and you can take a fortnight at 
Bournemouth till things settle down a bit. 
By that time I '11 have settled with Rodgers 
and we'll have got rid of the housekeeper." 

"But how will you. do it.?" asked Mr 
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Bamaby, doubtfully. " You can't think what 
she is." 

"Never you mind, I'll light on a plan. 
The first thing we have got to do is to get 
your clothes and make ready for a start 
We'll try and get her out of the house to- 
morrow evening, and then you can whip over, 
pack all your things into a portmanteau, 
look up any papers or things you may want, 
be off by the eight-thirty train, and leave me 
here to do my part of the job. The great 
thing is how to manage to get her out of the 
house. I don't see how that is to be 
arranged'* 

The two gentlemen here fell into a long 

and earnest discussion. Various plans were 

considered and rejected, but at last a brilliant 

idea struck Mr Barnaby, which after some 

hesitation his friend ultimately agreed to. 

Mrs Rickey was in the habit of attending a 

weekly service in a modest dissenting chapel 

at the other end of the town, and it was 

arranged to send her a message urging her 
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not to fail in her attendance on this particular 
occasion. They both felt that the end in 
view wholly justified the means, but Mr 
Barnaby was not certain that they would be 
successful. He had a very high opinion of 
his housekeeper's sagacity and was afraid 
she might suspect something. 

** Now, Barnaby," his friend said at last, 
" 111 just step over and tell Mrs Hickey you 
are here and will stay with me for the night 
She'll have missed you by this time, and I 
wouldn't be surprised if the hue and cry 
were out after you. She won't be able to 
understand your disappearance." 

'* Don't— don't let her come back with 
you." 

" Oh, I can manage her," said the Captain, 
confidently. " I know how to make myself 
agreeable, and you can leave her in my 
hands. I'll just have a chat with her as if 
nothing had happened." 
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MR BARNABY*S FLIGHT 



The next day was an exceedingly unpleasant 
one for all the principal persons engaged in 
this drama. At Mr Barnaby's door there 
was still a continual stream of callers — chiefly 
from a distance — in answer to the unfortunate 
advertisement, and Mrs Hickey was kept 
exceedingly busy. She now felt that every 
application was an outrage upon herself and 
an invasion of her own domain, a feeling 
which did not improve her temper. But she 
was also at a loss to explain Mr Barnaby s 
subsequent conduct. She could understand 
his not liking to remain in the hou3e, but 
why he should have locked the door and 
made his escape through the window was 
more than she could imagine. Captain 
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Bowlby had certainly been very nice — sl 
most affable person and quite the gentleman 
— fond of a joke too — but he hadn't been 
able to explain it to her satisfaction; and 
she thought, considering their relationship, 
she had a right to see Mr Barnaby, especially 
if he wanted nursing. There was a mystery 
about it all she did not like. 

As for Mr Barnaby, it is difficult to picture 
his feelings. From his room in his friend's 
house he could see with feelings of agony 
the continual stream of callers, and he re- 
quired no telepathic gift to tell him their 
errand. He knew what Mrs Hickey was 
saying to them on the doorstep, and he 
shuddered as he listened in imagination to 
the conversation. Above all, the dreadful 
thought of his evening adventure pressed 
heavily upon him. To steal into his own 
house almost like a burglar under the 
shadows of night, to collect his garments 
surreptitiously, and to bolt like a criminal — 

could he ever have imagined such a situa- 
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tion ? And if Mrs Hickey were to return 

while he was still there — if he should be 

caught red-handed in the act, what would he 

do or say? But what could he do? what 

other course was open to him ? It was his 

only chance of safety. And then he thought 

of his other entanglements. About this 

time Mrs Trimble and her five interesting 

little ones were awaijting his visit to welcome 

him into their domestic circle, and in that 

awful public-house at Raxton, Joe Rodgers 

was preparing to pour out the friendly mug 

of beer which he had promised with such 

gusto. And Miss Cox was wondering why 

he had not called and had made no sign. 

Never in his life before had he been the 

centre of so much interest to so many 

different people. Why, he asked himself, 

had he not been content to remain as he 

was when he was perfettly happy? Until 

yesterday Mrs Hickey had no claim upon 

him and he could have bid her defiance, but 

now — Captain Bowlby tried to keep up his 
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friend's spirits, but it was evident that he 
also was nervous with regard to what might 
happen that evening, and Mr Barnaby 
noticed that he had been very reticent with 
regard to what had taken place between him- 
self and Mrs Hickey the evening before. 
He had remarked in a jocular way that she 
was a deuced fine woman and his friend had 
shown very bad taste in running away, but 
as this mode of treating the subject was 
evidently very distasteful to Mr Barnaby, he 
soon dropped it. 

The latter gentleman spent the day in a 
dressing-gown borrowed from the Captain's 
wardrobe, and as we have said, employed his 
time in looking from behind the blind at the 
procession of inquirers at his own door — a 
sight which was not calculated to raise his 
spirits. 

It was a very long day, but the evening 

came at last, and the Captain undertook to 

report progress, and discover when Mrs 

Hickey left the house on her way to the 
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evening service. It was a dark, damp even- 
ing blowing freshly with a suggestion of rain, 
and the Captain put on his thick jacket which 
he buttoned high up under his chin. His 
face was glowing with good humour, and Mr 
Barnaby felt with some natural indignation 
that his friend really seemed to be enjoying 
it all. It was a fine joke indeed ! 

** It's a quarter past seven, Barnaby, and 
from what you say ought to be about her 
time, ril stroll up and down the other side 
of the road, and when she puts in an appear- 
ance, rU be with you like a shot. There'll 
be no time to lose. Try the whisky and 
water and keep up your heart, my buck." 

The Captain went out, looking rosy and 
jovial and left Mr Barnaby to his meditations. 
The latter felt like a conspirator engaged in 
some deed of crime, and yet there had never 
been any man more wronged and ill-treated 
than himself. He was being driven from 
his own home by a designing woman, and he 
could not tell what further misfortunes were 
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in store for him. Why should he have to 
go to Eastbourne — he hated the sea — and at 
this hour of the night, leaving that woman in 
charge of his possessions ? It would have 
been better to have put the whole thing in 
the hands of a lawyer, as probably he would 
have to do by-and-by, but Bowlby was so 
confident of succeeding, that he had given 
way. He was weak to do it. He should 
have shown more firmness. It was too late 
to change the plan now, but if by any chance 
Mrs Hickey should remain at home that 
evening, he would reconsider the whole 
situation. Such a night as it was, too ! 

But he had not long to lament his fate, for 
Captain Bowlby burst in shortly afterwards 
full of excitement. 

** She's left port, Barnaby my boy, under 

full sail — twelve knots an hour. YouVe no 

time to lose. The little housemaid will let 

you ittf pack your bag and get anything you 

want rU go down and get you a fly and 

you can catch your train like one o'clock. 
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Write and let me know where you are 
putting up. Now away you go, Barnaby, 
and God bless you. You mustn't miss that 
train." 

To say that Ann was alarmed when she 
opened the door and saw her master stand- 
ing on the threshold wrapped in the 
Captain's dressing-gown and adorned in his 
smoking-cap, is to convey a feeble picture 
of her consternation. She was simply struck 
dumb, and then observing the wildness of 
his looks and remembering her own defence- 
less position in the house, she tried to close 
the door against him, for she had no doubt 
he had taken leave of his senses, and that 
this was the real secret of all that had been 
going on. 

•* Don't go for to do it," she said. ** You 
can't get in till Mrs 'Ickey comes back as is 
at chapel and left word as I was not to open 
the door, and I thought as 'ow it was some- 
body else." 

'' Don't be a fool, Ann," said her master 
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with as much sternness as he could put into 

his manner. **I — I have had an accident 

and require to change my clothes. Is this 

your house or mine ? I have a most 

important appointment and have very little 

time." 

She allowed him to enter very unwillingly, 

still leaving the front door ajar in case of 

accidents, and Mr Bamaby ascended to his 

own room with such feelings as you can 

imagine. He lighted the candle on the 

mantelshelf and loolced round him with a 

deep sigh. How comfortable and familiar 

it was — the bed, the pictures, the medicine 

bottles arranged in order! And he was 

about to be whirled away into the black 

night! But there was no help for it. It 

must be done. Then he threw off the hated 

dressing-gown that he had worn all day with 

loathing, and hastened to dress himself for 

his journey. This took him perhaps a 

shorter time than it had ever taken him in 

his life before, and in less than ten minutes 
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he was ready to pack his portmanteau and 
set out on his journey. But it seemed 
as if all their plans so carefully thought 
out and up till now so successfully executed 
were to come to nothing. He could not 
find the portmanteau^ though he searched 
everywhere. He rang for Ann, but Ann 
refused to put in an appearance or to 
leave the kitchen. Mr Barnaby had ob- 
served the look upon her face as she 
opened the door, and he had seen that 
the girl was frightened out of her life. 
That was the reason why she refused to 
come near him now. The thought was 
maddening. 

Then he descended the staircase to the 
kitchen. The girl was waiting at the back 
door ready to bolt if he should become out- 
rageous. She put her hand on the latch 
when she saw him, but Mr Barnaby assumed 
his gentlest manner and spoke in his mildest 
voice. 

** I beg your pardon, Ann^" he said apolo- 
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getically, '' but I am afraid I have alarmed 
you. It is perhaps natural, but can be easily 
explained. You are a good girl and I can 
trust you. There were reasons why I 
desired not to remain at home to-day, and I 
did not — ah ! — wish to see Mrs Hickey. I 
desire to leave before she comes back, and I 
am going upon a journey — a short journey. 
For that reason I want my portmanteau, and 
I should like you to take this half-sovereign 
— just as a little testimonial. Appearances 
are not perhaps favourable, but Captain 
Bowlby will explain when Mrs Hickey comes 
back. And now perhaps you could find my 
bag." 

At first Ann was very doubtful as to the 
propriety of this proceeding, but at last con- 
sented and found Mr Barnaby's travelling 
bag in the store-room. 

" Will you want a fly, sir ? TU run to the 

stand and get one," she said, laying down 

the portmanteau. 

''No, thanks, I have already made 
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arrangements. It should be at the door 
by this time. Thank you, Ann, that is 
all." 

Ann would have liked to say something 
more, as she was becoming deeply interested, 
but Mr Barnaby seized the portmanteau and 
ran up to his bedroom. A man is generally 
known by the way he packs his trunks. Mr 
Barnaby was usually orderly and methodical 
to a fault, but on the present occasion every- 
thing went in together after the manner of the 
haymaker rather than the careful traveller. 
It was a great fight against time. Socks and 
shirts, shoes and cravats, all were tumbled 
into the bag in delightful confusion, and at 
last, perspiring and victorious, Mr Barnaby 
sat down upon the portmanteau for the 
purpose of closing it. It was a struggle but 
at last he succeeded. Then he took up the 
candle and went into the library next door 
to get his cheque-book out of the bureau, 
pleased to think he had nearly finished this 

unpleasant task. 
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What was that ? Who was talking down 
stairs? 

He thrust the cheque-book and loose 
sovereigns into his pocket and listened. 

There was certainly the sound of voices 
below. 

Women's voices. Could — Horror! 
The thought turned him cold. 

Then he blew out the candle and stole on 
tip-toe to the top of the staircase, quaking as 
he went. He craned his neck over the 
balustrade to hear, but there was no necessity 
to take that trouble. He could hear dis- 
tinctly where he was standing. Then with 
a groan he caught hold of the rail for 
support. 

Mrs Hickey had returned! She was in 
the house now ! He was caught in the act ! 

"It was all a do to get me out of the *ouse," 
he heard her exclaim, " with a message as I 
was wanted most particularly. And there 
was no message and nobody knew nothink 
about it. And 'ere's the front door open^ 
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and 'eaven only knows wot goings on w'en 
Tm away. Wot 'avc you been up to, you 
designing 'uzzy?" 

Poor Ann was inaudible in the midst of 
her tears. 

"You 'ave been and brought somebody 
into the 'ouse, that's wot you've done. You 
needn't tell me you 'aven't. I know your 
sort, I do. And you thought as 'ow you 
would get me out of the 'ouse, but I suspected 
wot was going on, and it was well I came 
right back. And your master leaving me 
alone with the silver not locked up— Light 
that candle and come upstairs with me this 
minute — " 

In his agitation Mr Barnaby stepped back 
involuntarily where he was standing in the 
dark, and stumbled heavily over his port- 
manteau. 

As the sound echoed through the house 
Mrs Hickey uttered a little shriek. 

** There's somebody there now," she cried, 

*' upstairs. Don't I hear 'em as plain as 
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plain. We'll be all robbed and murdered. 
Wot can two women do ? " 

Here her voice became almost inaudible, 
and Mr Barnaby shaking with terror could 
not make out the further conversation. At 
last he heard the housekeeper and the maid 
in the hall, and where he was standing 
above in the dark could see the top of Mrs 
Hickey's bonnet as she went to the street 
door. 

** You stand there on the step, Ann, and 
scream out if you 'ear 'im. I passed the 
policeman at the corner, and he can't 'ave 
gone very far. Call out loud if you 'ear 'im 
and run for your life." 

Mrs Hickey had still on her out-door 

garments, and leaving Ann standing with 

the door wide open, ran out into the 

rain to look for the protecting policeman. 

As she went out Mr Barnaby saw a 

glimmering hope of escape. He seized 

his portmanteau which was no light weight, 

though fear give him strength, and came 
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down the staircase half a dozen steps at a 
time. 

** Ann," he called in an agonized whisper. 
"Ann." 

The maid had been watching her mistress 
whisking down the walk in the dark, and 
came in, brushing the drops of rain from her 
face. 

"Are you there, sir," she called. "It's 
just a chance but you might 'ave a try. 
But, Lord love us, you can't carry that 
portmanteau." 

"Yes, yes, I can and will," cried Mr 
Barnaby, stoutly. ** It — it's nothing. Have 
I time ? " 

** Maybe," she said doubtfully, "but she's 
quick is Mrs 'Ickey. You'll 'ave to run for 
it and trust to luck. And Til say nothink, 
sir, not a word. Now put on your overcoat 
and good-night, sir." 

Poor Mr Barnaby had forgotten all about 

his overcoat, but did as he was bidden, 

murmuring his inarticulate thanks. 
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"You're a good girl, Ann, and I won't 
forget you, I will risk it." 

And he risked it. 

Lifting the portmanteau without thought 
of its weight, he pulled his hat over his brow, 
and with a deep sigh crossed the doorstep 
and plunged into the dark. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FROM SCYLLA TO CHARYBDIS 

As Mr Barnaby ran down the walk with the 
heavy portmanteau in his hand, fear lent 
him wings. Ann stood on the doorstep 
with the light of the open door behind her. 
The infrequent lamps of Juliet Road were 
twinkling in the distance. The rain was fall- 
ing heavily. It had just struck eight o'clock. 
There was no sign of Mrs Hickey any- 
where, and Mr Barnaby reached the gate 
with a sigh of relief. But if Mrs Hickey 
was not in sight neither was the fly which 
Captain Bowlby had promised should be in 
waiting, and he was entirely at a loss to 
know what was the right thing to do. To 
remain there was impossible; at any 

moment Mrs Hickey might return, accom- 
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panied by the policeman. To walk to the 
station encumbered as he was, was equally 
impossible, for that was half a mile distant, 
and he could find no one to carry his 
luggage. If he could manage to get as far 
as Captain Bowlby's house, which was only 
about a hundred yards, he might wait there 
till the fly arrived, but time was precious 
and his train would not wait. Whatever 
happened, that was the only course left, and 
shouldering the portmanteau the unfortunate 
man staggered down the road. At the first 
lamp he halted to take breath and recover 
his strength. 

As he stood there perspiring, he heard a 
footstep in front of him, and immediately 
after saw a figure advancing somewhat 
unsteadily toward him. At any rate it was 
neither Mrs Hickey nor the policeman. 
Thankful for so much, he was about to 
move out of the revelation of the lamplight 
when he stopped thunderstruck. It was 

worse than ever. 
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It was his friend Joe Rodgers all the way 
from Raxton ! 

If he had moved on, probably nothing 
would have happened, for Mr Rodgers had 

evidently been indulging a little freely, but 
Mr Barnaby was so overcome by the ap- 
parition, that he let the portmanteau fall and 
stood staring helplessly. 

The sight touched Mr Rodgers' sense of 
curiosity and he halted to investigate the 
circumstances more closely. It took him a 
moment or two to find his true centre of 
gravity. 

*' Hello, mate," he said, **wot's up? 
Were are you a-going with the swag? 
You're a weighed in too 'eavy, that's wot 
you are." 

Mr Barnaby made no answer, but tried to 
move out of the accusing lamplight. It was 
too late, for Mr Rodgers had caught sight of 
his face and recognized hin^ 

'•Well, Tm jiggered," he cried, "if it 

ain't X. Y. Izzard himself. And cutting his 
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lucky, too. Not this time, m^ beauty, not 
if I knows it. An' me jest a-goin* to give 
you a call." 

** I really haven't time to talk to you now, 
Mr Rodgers. I have a most important 
appointment/' said Mr Bamaby, **and am 
afraid I shall be too late. At some other 
time—" 

" You're a flyer for appintments, you are," 
Mr Rodgers returned indignantly. ** 'Aven't 
I an appintment with you this arternoon at 
my own place, and 'aven't I waited, not 
knowin' yer game — me an' Eliza — till I saw 
as it was all a cross ? And now I has caught 
you an' your porkmantle on the slope. Oh, 
no, my bucco, you don't play no more of 
them there games on Joe Rodgers. Not if I 
knows it. You just come back with me." 

" Mr Rodgers," cried Mr Barnaby, despair- 
ingly, as the gentleman in question seized 
his portmanteau and swung it lightly. ** I 
cannot — I dare not return home at present 

There are circumstances which prevent me." 
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" Tm not goin' to let nobody make a fool 
of my gal," said Mr Rodgers, doggedly. 

'*No, no," said Mr Barnaby, "no one 
would think of such a thing, but you do not 
understand. I am placed in very peculiar 
circumstances — most extraordinary circum- 
stances. It would be most dangerous for 
me to return there — indeed for both of us — " 
he added with a happy inspiration. ** There 
is a person there whom I do not want to see 
— with — a policeman." 

" A piiceman," said Mr Rodgers, blankly. 
** Wot's the p'liceman doin' there ? " 

** Just now, I cannot say, but I think he 
is searching the house — for burglars." 

" Look 'ere, mate, it's your 'ouse, ain't it ? " 

**Yes, it is my house," Mr Barnaby 
admitted. 

**Then I'm blowed if I can understand 
the sittivation. Wot's the game, eh ?" 

** There is no game, not the least in the 

world. I am quite serious, perfectly serious. 

I'm compelled for the present to leave my 
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house for reasons which I cannot explain. 
And really, Mr Rodgers, I shall be late for 
my train. If you will permit me — " 

*' Hookey ! " said Mr Rodgers, with a 
snort. " I know. It's a moonlight flittin', 
that's wot it is. An' you've got the reasons 
in this 'ere bag. I knew you were an artis' 
w'en I see you first. Vallybles ? " 

*'This is quite preposterous," cried Mr 
Bamaby. ** There is nothing in the bag 
but my clothes, and I have no intention of 
evading my creditors. You are quite mis- 
taken in your ideas. But at present I 
cannot return home." 

* * I don't like p'licemen myself, they're 
much too curious and insinivatin'. I'll tell 
you wot we'll do, Mr X. Y. Izzard. We'll 
just run down to my place at Raxton, 'an 
discuss the 'ole thing friendly-like. W'en 
I see wot's in the bag I'll give you my 
ideas, an' more I can't say now. But if you 
want a tip or two, Joe Rodgers will be the 
man for your money." 
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Mr Barnaby saw that this dreadful person 
was fully convinced he had either committed 
some crime or was escaping from his creditors, 
and that he was determined not to let him 
out of his clutches. The time was passing 
rapidly and it was quite possible that he had 
already missed his train. But this threat of 
carrying him down to Raxton was too ter- 
rible. Anything but that. He would face 
Mrs Hickey first. 

** Mr Rodgers," he said firmly, '* you have 
presumed much t6o far. Nothing will induce 
me to go down with you to Raxton. I am 
doing what is perfectly honest and this is a 
free country." 

** Get along," answered Mr Rodgers, 
contemptuously, shouldering the bag, ^ * you 
can't paint me with that brush. I ain't goin* 
to stand no nonsense now, an* you Ve just 
got to come along. I don't let go this 
'ere bag till I've got you safe in my crib, 
and I guess you'll keep pretty close to 
that." 
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** But I tell you there's nothing in my bag 
but the necessaries for my journey." 

** That's wot we've got to see, an' as one 
of the family we ain't a-goin' to let you make 
no mistake. It's Raxton this time anyway/* 

At this moment Mr Barnaby heard the 
rattle of the long-expected fly leisurely 
rumbling along in the dark. A minute or 
two afterwards it halted almost opposite to 
where they were standing, and the jarvey 
got down from the box. Captain Bowlby 
had evidently not accompanied the vehicle, 
but was probably waiting at the station to 
see his friend off. 

Mr Rodgers paid no attention to the 
arrival of the machine, but with the port- 
manteau on his shoulders, took Mr Barnaby 
familiarly by the buttonhole. 

" You jest follow me an' the porkmantle," 
he said, ** an' there won't be no trouble." 

Mr Barnaby had a happy thought. 

*' You see that fly there," he said as 

confidently as his agitation would permit. 
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'* There's nothing wrong with the fly as I 



can see." 



**But it was coming for me," cried Mr 
Barnaby, eagerly, '*and if I must go with 
you I cannot go with it. I must explain 
to the driver, otherwise it would appear 
exceedingly curious. If you will just walk 



on — 



** Is it another of your little games ? " 

** You have possession of the portmanteau," 
said Mr Barnaby. 

** That's so," answered his friend, ** I 
guess you can play no tricks with that. 
Very well. You jest walk in an' explain, 
an' rU tote this thing along to the end of 
the street." 

Mr Barnaby required no second bidding. 

He was highly excited. Leaving Mr 

Rodgers to carry off his possessions, he ran 

hastily across the road to where the fly was 

standing with the driver at the horse's head. 

He was hardly articulate in his eagerness, 

for he saw here the means of escape pro- 
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vided for him, even if he had to sacrifice 
his portmanteau. 

"Driver," he gasped, **I — I — am Mr 
Barnaby. Do you come from Captain 
Bowlby?" 

" Rights sir. That's the ticket. I wasn't 
sure about the 'ouse." 

** I want to catch the evening train. I'll 
give you half-a-sovereign if you can do it. 
And, driver, do not let anyone stop you. 
It's most important. There's a man might 
try—" 

^ **You get in, sir, and we'll see about 
the stopping — not this journey. We'll 
catch it all right*' 
'- The driver leaped upon the box, Mr 

Barnaby stumbled in, and in another 

minute the horse was galloping down the 

road at a headlong speed. Mr Rodgers, 

secure in the possession of the portmanteau, 

had not been paying much attention to the 

movements of his captive.- But immediately 

he saw the fly in motion, he dropped his 
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burden, ran across the street, and grasped 
at the reins as the machine passed him in 
full flight.* Mr Rodgers never had a nearer 
escape in his life. As he made a plunge to 
secure the reins the wheel passed him by 
an inch, and losing his balance, he fell full 
length in the mud. Mr Barnaby, who had 
seen it all, was afraid he was killed, but the 
driver only drove the faster. 

"No bones broke that time," he cried, 
turning his head. " This ain't a steeple- 
chase anyway. We'll catch 'er all right, 
unless there's more of 'em." 

Mr Barnaby never was so glad to finish a 
journey in his life as he was upon this 
occasion. If the driver had been desirous 
of showing how near he could come to every 
lamp-post and kerb-stone and watering- 
trough on the road, he could not have been 
more successful, but at last they arrived at 
the station without any serious accident, and 
Mr Bafnaby found Captain Bowlby await- 
ing his coming in the vestibule. 
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** You're only just in time to get your 
ticket," he said, " I was beginning to think 
she had come back too soon." 

"She did," said Mr Barnaby, breathlessly, 
**but I — I managed. It has been frightful, 
Bowlby." 

*' You look a bit put out Hello, where's 
your luggage ? You don't mean to say — '* 

"Rodgers has got it. It's gone to 
Raxton." 

" Rodgers ! Raxton ! " 

"Yes, Joe Rodgers, the man I told you 
about." 

" But in the name of goodness, what did 
you give your luggage to Rodgers for ? " 

"I didn't give it to him. I — I met him 
by accident, and he took it. He wanted 
me to go too, but I — I escaped providen- 
tially. I had only the one bag, and he's got 
it." 

" Well," said the Captain, " I think I can 
work Joe Rodgers now. But, Barnaby, you 
can't get off like this without your luggage. 
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It would never do. You'll just have to come 
with me and well make another trial." 

"Never!" said Mr Barnaby with the 
energy of despair. ''I've come through so 
much, rU go on, no matter what happens. 
Don't ask me, Bowlby, I couldn't do it. I 
don't care about anything but to get away. 
And — ^and you can send me on some more 
things to-morrow. I'll telegraph." 

"All right," answered his friend. 
"There's your train. If you don't hurry 
you can't catch her." 

Mr Barnaby was some time in getting 
his ticket, for he was so nervous that the 
change would not come right, and by the 
time the transaction was finished the 
carriage doors were being shut. Wringing 
Captain Bowlby's hand he darted upon the 
platform. The guard had already sounded 
the whistle and was waving his green 
flag. 

Mr Barnaby rushed at the nearest 

carriage door. There was a label upon the 
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window ''Ladies only," but he paid no 
attention to it. Turning the handle he 
leaped into the carriage as the train was 
moving off, and sank into the seat in the 
corner. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND THE PASSENGER 

For a short time Mr Barnaby was hardly 

aware that there was another passenger in 

the carriage — a lady at the further end. 

His agitation of mind was so great that his 

entire attention was centred upon himself, 

and as he mopped his forehead with his 

handkerchief he felt there was not a more 

miserable man in the world. Still, there 

was a certain feeling of relief in the thought 

that he was getting further away from the 

scene of his troubles, and he was resolving 

that so long as he lived he never would 

speak to a woman again. • A woman, 

indeed! From this day forward he was a 

misogynist of the most pronounced type. 

When Mr Barnaby was bundled into the 
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carriage, the lady was engaged in arranging 
her hat-boxes, rugs, bags, and those other 
indispensable trifles without which no person 
of her sex can comfortably travel. This 
operation having been completed, she 
glanced up and saw Mr Barnaby. For an 
instant she seemed petrified with astonish- 
ment, and then sank back in her seat, 
watching him from her corner. Surprise 
and embarrassment were plainly written on 
her face. 

Mr Barnaby paid no attention to her for 
some time ; he was not interested in his 
fellow-beings at that moment. But he could 
not go on indefinitely staring out into the 
night, and at last he turned round and his 
eyes fell on the blushing face in the corner. 
He actually gurgled with amazement. 

** Miss Se — Se — Una ! " he stammered. 

** This is indeed a surprise, Mr Barnaby. 
I certainly did not expect to see you." 

*' Nor I," he answered. ** It — it was quite 

unintentional, I assure you. If I had known 
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— Ah I it is very awkward — quite unpleasant. 
I — I did not intend to travel with you, Miss 
Selina.*' 

*' Oh ! I suppose it doesn't very much 
matter — now," she said with a little toss of 
her head and quite a surprising stress on the 
last word. 

*'It would have been very much better 
not. I — I shall get out at the next station." 

** Oh ! please don't put yourself to so much 
inconvenience. I really do not mind. If I 
cannot travel with my future brother-in-law 
— Jane has been waiting in for you all day, 
Mr Barnaby. She could not understand 
why she did not hear from you." 

** I — I have been very much engaged," he 
answered. 

"If I were engaged to be married, I do 

not think I should be satisfied with that 

excuse. Neither is Jane. She has been in 

a shockingly bad temper, and I was very 

glad that my going away had been fixed for 

to-day. I never could stand engaged people 
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— and I hardly think I shall come back until 
the time of the wedding." 

**The wedding," Mr Barnaby repeated 
blankly. 

" Yes, I suppose you won't care to put it 
off very long. Jane was thinking that next 
month — but perhaps I shouldn't repeat what 
she said I should just hate a long engage- 
ment myself." 

** It must be very disagreeable." 

** Especially when the wooing has been as 
short as yours. Really, Mr Barnaby, you 
quite surprised me." 

*' I — I quite surprised myself," he replied. 
" I am not quite sure that I understand what 
happened yet." 

She laughed quite pleasantly at what she 

understood to be a joke. Notwithstanding 

his recently acquired contempt and hatred of 

her sex, Mr Barnaby liked the sound, and 

felt that Miss Selina was really a nice girl. 

He wondered why he had never thought of 

her before his troubles came. 
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**I never thought you cared about Jane/* 
she went on, **she is so dififerent from my ideas 
of you. She is awfully good, but you know 
she doesn't care about books or art or 
nonsense of that kind. She is very sensible 
and strict. She will keep you in order," she 
went on laughing, **just as if you were a 
society. Oh, she is such a good manager." 

'* She is very energetic," said Mr Barnaby 
with a shudder. ** Miss Selina, you must 
have thought it very strange when you came 
in yesterday." 

Again she laughed quite pleasantly. 

"It was very wrong of me to interrupt 
you, but I never thought of anything of the 
kind. And you seemed to be enjoying your- 
self so much. Oh ! Mr Barnaby, you have 
no idea how funny you looked." 

** No," he said, " it did not seem funny. 
And I wasn't enjoying myself at all. I really 
thought she — she was going to die." 

^'Oh! Jane is not Uke that in the least. 
It must have been a shock of course, but, 
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then, you were so impetuous. You really 
ought to have given her a little time." 

** It was not altogether my fault, for 
Bowlby wanted it done at once — and I 
thought she was more or less prepared." 

Miss Selina looked at him in surprise. 

'^What had Captain Bowlby to do with 
the matter ? " 

"Everything. Oh! Miss Selina, if you 
only understood ! " 

There was so much feeling in his voice 
and such despair in his manner, that Miss 
Selina looked at him in amazement To 
tell the truth, she had been in a very uneasy 
condition of mind since he entered the 
carriage. In the first place she felt that 
they were not quite observing the proprieties 
in travelling in this way together. But in 
addition to that, there was a good deal she 
could not understand. Why was he here at 
all? Why had he started on this journey 
in this way without a word to her sister, who 
had been looking for him so eagerly all 
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day ? And there was something exceedingly 
strange in his appearance — he was quite 
unlike himself — certainly not the Mr Barnaby 
she knew and admired. There was some- 
thing seriously wrong somewhere. 

** I suppose I should not ask you/' she 
said hesitating, ** but I am afraid you are in 
trouble about something." 

" Miss Selina, I am the most miserable 
man in the world." 

" Oh ! but that is absurd ! " 

" It is the truth. I assure you I am not 
exaggerating. If you only knew." 

**What is wrong?" 

** Everything — everything is wrong. I 
am driven from home. I dare not go back, 
and I am as innocent as a child of any 
wicked intention. I did it all for the best, 
and now I do not know where it is going to 
end." 

She was frightened at his eagerness. 

" Has — has Jane anything to do with it ? " 

**She — she was the first, but she is not 
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the worst. There are others a thousand 
times worse. That was only a mistake, but 
the others are — oh ! there is no mistake 
about them." 

" The first," she repeated, *' really., this is 
very curious language, Mr Barnaby. The 
others ! What others ? You must remember 
you are speaking of my sister whom you 
have asked to marry you." 

'* But I never dreamt of asking her to 
marry me. It wasn't I. It was Bowlby. 
That was the beginning of it. Oh ! Miss 
Selina, if only I dared tell you the whole 
story." 

** But I saw you with my own eyes. 
Really this is—" 

** She never gave me time to explain," he 
protested. " I was not proposing for myself. 
I never thought of such a thing — not for 
a moment. I was only the agent for my 
friend Bowlby, who hadn't the courage to 
speak for himself, and I — I made a mess of 

it." 
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'* If you are telling me the truth you 
certainly have." 

''But that is not the worst of it. It has 
been one misfortune after another ! Oh, 
Miss Selina I know you are full of sympathy. 
I know you can feel for me. It — it must all 
come out in a day or two, and you will be 
able to explain to your sister. It will do me 
good to tell you the story." 

And he told the story. It was so great a 
relief to tell it that he told it fully with all its 
curious and remarkable details. At first 
Miss Selina listened to him with open eyes 
and a certain hardness about her mouth, but 
in the end the humour of the situation laid 
hold upon her, and she gave unrestrained 
way to her mirth. She could not help it, but 
she laughed until the tears came into her 
eyes. 

** It is very wrong of me, I know," she 
said, ** but it is so funny. Only four of them. 
Are you sure there are no more ? " 

*' I did not think you would have taken it 
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in this way," he said, " or I should not have 
told you. Even Bowlby feeb for me/' 

** Oh ! I feel for you very much, but can't 
you see how funny it is ? And Jane — I am 
sorry for Jane. It will be a great disappoint- 
ment. And where are you going now, Mr 
Barnaby ? " 

•* I am going to Eastbourne, Miss Selina," 
he said stiffly, for he felt he was being badly 
treated. 

*' But you cannot go to Eastbourne." 

** Not go to Eastbourne ! " 

** I am going there. And — and I am 
afraid you will have to change into another 
carriage. It would never do. People will 
think you are a very dangerous character. 
And especially now that you have treated 
Jane in this way — " 

"You do not think I ought to marry 
her ? " 

** Certainly not," she answered decidedly. 

"It was entirely her own fault and I don't 

blame you in the least. But everyone will 
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be talking, and I really am sorry for 
you. 

" Then I don't care what they say. You 
have no idea what a relief it has been to me 
to tell you all this, and I am so glad you do 
not think I am altogether to blame. Perhaps 
you will allow me to see you sometimes — " 

^' I do not think that would be at all 
right." 

'* But I am so lonely, Miss Selina, and I 
shall know no one . there. And Miss Cox 
need not know." 

** You really must change your carriage at 
the next station, Mr Barnaby I must think 
a little before I allow myself to be involved 
in your affairs. You are really a dangerous 
person and I never suspected it." 
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CHAPTER XI 

A TELEGRAM, THREE LOVE LETTERS AND 

ANOTHER 

*' What is wrong? waited whole evening. 

** Trimble." 

" Woodbine Cottage, 
" Thursday. 

" My Dear Mr Barnaby, — I have just sent 
you a telegram, and I hope I shall have 
received an answer ere you read these lines. 
I am sure you will pardon, like the dear, dear 
man you are, my feminine impetuosity, but I 
am not able to rest, not knowing whether you 
are ill or what calamity may have prevented 
your keeping your plighted word. I have 
waited the whole afternoon expecting to hear 
your welcome knock at the door, and all the 
children were as eager as myself waiting for 
him who is to fill 2. fond father^ s place. But 
you did not come and expectation gave place 
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to gloom and hope to despair. I do trust 

you have not been ill and your dear head 

has not been troubling you. If I thought 

that was the case I should fly to you at once, 

and never rest until I had consoled and 

comforted you as I think I should be able. 

You cannot think how deeply your image 

has sunk into my heart, or with what fond 

recollection I dwell upon that scene of 
yesterday. It is wonderful how soon we 

were able to understand each other. Surely 

there must be some souls specially made for 

one another who only have to meet to 

recognise their fitness. I know that we are 

made for one another, and though by sad 

misfortune we did not meet in early youth, 

we can still appreciate the beautiful consolation 

of reciprocal affection. I do hope to make 

you a fond and loving wife, and that that 

experience I have acquired under other and 

less happy auspices, may increase your joy 

and felicity. If I cannot bring you wealth — 

yourself having fortunately sufficient for all 
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— I can bring you a warm and tender heart, 

a loving and admiring group of cherubs, and 

the devotion of one who has learned in the 

bitter school of experience the blessing of 

mutual love then to some extent wanting. I 

shall be exceedingly anxious until I see you 

to-morrow. Telegraph without fail what hour 

you are coming, and we shall all be waiting 

to welcome yoa With much affection, — 

Your devoted 

''Deborah," 



"Woodbine Cottage, 
''Friday. 

"My Dear Mr Barnaby, — You cannot 

know how deeply you have wounded my 

poor heart by your silence, or you would have 

flown at once to my side. I have waited for 

the second time this whole afternoon for his 

coming who was to bring sunshine into my 

life, and yet there was not a word or a line 

to explain the meaning of his absence. I 

have asked myself over and over again what 
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is the meaning of this apparent cruelty. 
Surely you cannot have forgotten the sweet 
pathos of our parting, or that sacred promise 
which brought joy to my heart and tears to 
my eyes ? Surely you have not brought the 
sunshine into my life only to nip the buds of 
promise and wither the opening flowers of 
affection ? I cannot believe it Your sweet 
countenance is not the countenance of one 
who would thus cruelly and wickedly betray 
a trusting woman. I am certain you must 
be ill. I am sure some great and sudden 
misfortune must have befallen you. Other- 
wise you never, never would treat me thus. 
It is impossible to think it can be anything 
else. Though our acquaintance has not been 
long and our courtship is brief when measured 
by years, I feel that we understand and trust 
one another utterly. And have not you 
promised to be a father to my little ones. 
That thought would bind you to me if noth- 
ing else did. I am so anxious that I cannot 

rest. My sleep is broken hy fearful dreams. 
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If I do not hear from you to-morrow, I shall 
certainly fly to you and learn from your otvn 
lips why you so suddenly seem to have 
abandoned me. But I have a presentiment 
I shall see your dear familiar figure and your 
sweet smiling face, and that these little 
clouds of doubt and perplexity will all pass 
away. — Your still trusting Deborah." 

"Woodbine Cottage» 
" Saturday. 

**Dear Mr Barnaby, — You have either 

consciously or unconsciously broken my 

heart. I thought you were a man of 

honour capable of true affection, and I 

poured out at your feet all the wealth 

of a true and loyal heart. I confided to 

you all my hopes and fears at your 

prompting, and allowed myself to be united 

to you by the most sacred and holy promise 

that can bind a man and woman together. 

I gave up my whole life and the future of my 

little family, and now I fear and tremble lest 
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I may have betrayed myself and them to a 
monster who rejoices in the unhappiness of 
others and tramples upon human hearts. 
But I cannot — oh, I cannot believe it, after 
all that has passed between us. And yet 
after what took place yesterday, what else 
can I think or how shall I account for your 
cruel treatment ? I have suffered more for 
your sake than I ever suffered in the lifetime 
of my former husband who, with all his faults, 
was a true gentleman, and never would have 
betrayed a woman's heart and confidence. 

** It never occurred to me that you would 
have abandoned me without a word or would 
have fled from the scene in which you have 
created so much sorrow. Prompted by the 
warmest affection and the tenderest solici- 
tude, for I feared you were truly ill, I called 
at your house yesterday, though I did not 
care to do so after what has taken place 
between us. Of course you were not there, 
but that woman was, and I shudder when I 

think of what passed between that dreadful 
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person and myself. She allowed me to 
enter your dear little room where we were 
so happy together, and then she turned upon 
me like a demon or a wild animal. I never 
heard such language in my life, and she 
accused me of the most wicked designs upon 
your happiness and the most mercenary 
motives. I am afraid I lost my temper, but 
who could do otherwise when aspersed and 
traduced in this way by a low creature like 
that ? She actually suggested that I had 
driven you from your dear home, and that it 
was because of me you were a wanderer and 
a vagabond on the face of the earth. These 
were her very words, and spoken of her 
master in the most disrespectful tone. I can 
assure you before I left I showed her what 
her proper place really is, and placed her 
conduct in its true light, though, I hope, as 
becomes a lady and a Christian. I can never 
think that awful person had any authority 
from you to address me as she did, but I 
cannot suffer this most unpleasant state of 
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things to continue, for the suspense would 
kill me. After all your promises, have you 
really deserted me? After all the fond 
hopes you have raised, and the endearing 
pledges we have exchanged, have you quite 
abandoned me ? Am I to be left a widow a 
second time, and are my children to remain 
fatherless ? Your image is still first in my 
heart, and your love entwined in my affec- 
tions, but I cannot allow any man to wrong 
me so basely. I am only a woman — a poor 
weak woman — but I must defend myself. 
Punishment upon the guilty can never restore 
my lost trust and shattered confidence — alas ! 
they are gone for ever — but at least I can 
see that justice is done between the betrayer 
and the betrayed. But I still hope that all 
may be well between us, and that I may not 
be driven to take a course which both of us 
would deeply deplore. Write to me at once, 
I beseech you, and put an end to this sus- 
pense. — Yours despairingly, 

** Deborah Trimble." 
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"From Samuel Cawker, Solicitor, 12 Bolt 
Street, Peckover, to Joseph Barnaby, 
Esq. 

"Sir, — I have been consulted by my 
client, Mrs Trimble, with regard to a 
promise of marriage recently made by you 
to her under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances. My client has been unable to learn 
whether it is still your intention to carry out 
that promise, solemnly and deliberately made, 
or whether you propose to refuse to fulfil 
your obligations. 

** Should you adopt the latter course, I 
have at once to call upon you to name a 
solicitor who will accept service of a writ of 
summons and plaint on your behalf, but 
before doing so I would strongly advise that 
you should endeavour amicably to effect a 
settlement of this most unpleasant trans- 
action. My client, however deeply wronged, 
has no desire to force you into a court of 

justice, where you will probably be severely 
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cross-examined regarding all the details of 
your private life. She merely desires that 
sufficient compensation should be made her 
for the wrong she has undoubtedly suffered 
at your hands. Should you, however, refuse 
to adopt this wise and prudent course, I need 
not point out that she has no other remedy 
than such as a judge and a jury may give 
her for your cruel and unmanly treatment. — 
I am, yours truly, Samuel Cawker. 

** Joseph Barnaby, Esq." 
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CHAPTER XII 

CAPTAIN BOWLBY ASSUMES COMMAND 

If the truth must be told, Captain Bowlby 
rather liked the situation. While he was 
sorry for his friend Barnaby, the humour of 
the business tickled him, and he laughed a 
good deal to himself that evening as he 
thought over his friend's entanglements. . 
To get Barnaby out of his numerous scrapes 
would give him something to do, and he felt ^ 

that in one part of it, at anyrate, he was the 
very man to do it. He could deal with Joe 
Rodgers in a way that would surprise that 
worthy, and he had an idea that he was a 
match for Mrs Hickey. She was a good- 
looking woman — the Captain liked his port 
with a body in it — with no nonsense about 
her, and had always appreciated his little 
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joke, especially when Barnaby was not there 
to throw cold water on it. He had no doubt 
after a chat or two he would be able to 
explain things to her satisfaction and would 
find her perfectly reasonable. Barnaby 
always took things too seriously, and es- 
pecially these little matters. 

The Captain's first interview with Mrs 
Hickey on the following morning was a 
complete success from his point of view. 
He had made up his mind that his object 
was not to be obtained by an immediate 
explanation, but that he must come to the 
point gradually. To this end he slyly in- 
sinuated his opinion of her good looks, and 
paid her so many compliments that she 
almost forgot her troubles. She had at first 
looked upon him as an enemy who was 
anxious to create mischief, but she gradually 
thawed under his treatment, and at last 
gave him a few grateful glances out of her 
black eyes that fairly staggered the sus- 
ceptible mariner. He so far forgot himself 
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that he shook hands with her twice at 
parting. 

"When you write to Mr Barnaby, 
Capting," she said, ** I hope as how you 
will tell him I am keeping things comfort- 
able for him, and not to worry about them — 
them — " 

" Bless your heart, Barnaby's all right. 
He doesn't know when he is well off. If I 
had somebody like yourself — " 

"Get along with your fun," she cried 
vivaciously, "you are always making your 
jokes at me. You sailor gentlemen are not 
to be trusted." 

" Wc know a good-looking woman when 
we see her, anyway," responded the Captain, 
gallantly. 

If Mr Barnaby had known the spirit and 
manner in which his agent was conducting 
his affairs with his housekeeper in his ab- 
sence, he would certainly not have expressed 
his approval, but Captain Bowlby felt he 

was the best judge of the circumstances, and 
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he saw no reason why he should not mingle 
a little relaxation with his negotiations. 

Mrs Hickey had undoubtedly a fine 
practical sense, but it must be confessed the 
Captain rather impressed her, and this was 
very evident from her conversation this 
same evening with Mrs Wilkins, who had 
dropped in to discuss the situation. 

Mrs Wilkins was perhaps a little envious, 
but she certainly did not take quite so hope- 
ful a view of the situation, and appeared 
rather bewildered by the narrative to which 
she had just been listening. 

" Lor* bless me, it's eggstraordinary," she 
said. * ' You mark my words, Maria. There's 
a peck of trouble before you with that man 
yet. He don't know his own mind no more 
than a baby." 

"There's few men as does," said Mrs 
Hickey, decidedly. ** They're just so many 
loose ends till you wind them up. Mr 
Barnaby, he's all right, pore dear." 

" And where has he gone to now ? " 
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successful day on his friend's behalf. By 

the most delicate and ingenious hints he had 

gradually led Mrs Hickey to the conclusion 

that Mr Barnaby's mind was seriously 

affected, and that his recent conduct was 

due entirely to this cause. Having sown 

this good seed he proposed at once to pay 

Mr Rodgers a visit at Raxton, and put an 

end to that worthy's little game. He had 

never anticipated very much difficulty here, 

for after he had learned how Mr Rodgers 

had given himself away in the matter of the 

portmanteau, he saw that his business was as 

good as done without much further trouble. 

Mr Rodgers had evidently not appreciated 

the situation, and could be very easily dealt 

with. In any event the Captain would have 

tackled the business willingly, for he liked a 

stiff job, and took a pleasure in dealing with 

gentlemen who had a little fight in them. As 

he said himself, you always know where tp hit 

them. It was so different with a woman. 

Accordingly that very afternoon, that he 
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might get the affair off his hands at once, 
the Captain took the local train to Raxton, 
and sauntered into the Spotted Dog a little 
after four o'clock. It happened that business 
was not very brisk at this particular time, 
and the respected proprietor solus cum solo 
was leaning against the bar consulting a 
little book containing a good many figures 
and the names of many gallant steeds 
familiar to racing gentlemen. As the 
Captain came in he looked up with an ill 
grace, put his book in his pocket, and 
retired behind the bar, apparently waiting to 
serve his customer. 

Captain Bowlby as he looked at him in 
turn thought there might be occasions when 
it would be as well to have the bar between 
them, and felt that there really was some 
excuse for Mr Barnaby's precipitation. 
But we must do him the justice to say he 
liked his errand none the less. 

'* Good afternoon," he said affably, '^ quite 

a pleasant change of weather." ^ 
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''There ain't nothing wrong with the 
weather/' said Mr Rodgers in reply. "A 
drop of Scotch, I suppose ? " 

** Thank you," said the Captain, still 
cheerfully, '' I am not inclined to drink at 
present As a matter of fact, I have called 
on business." 

"Wot kind of business?" said Mr 
Rodgers, looking very ugly. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, it's not very 
pleasant business." 

" I should think not," returned the other, 
scornfully ; " wot kind of business is pleasant, 
I'd like to know.^ And I can make it a 
damned sight worse, Wot's it now.^ 
Rates ? " 

** Neither rates nor rent," said Captain 
Bowlby with all the dignity he could assume. 
" I have called upon you with regard to a 
matter which is purely personal." 

"I don't like them big words," said Mr 

Rodgers. "W'en you're meanin' a thing 

spit it out plain and simple an' get it done. 
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I ain't got no bizness as can't be done 
without breaking your jaw. If it ain't rates 
wot is it then ? " 

"I have called with regard to a gentle- 
man with whom you have had two inter- 
views. I refer to Mr Barnaby, my friend 
Mr Barnaby." 

**An' 'oo the dickens is Mr Barnaby?" 

**You need not assume this ignorance 
with me, sir," said the Captain, sternly, 
** especially after last night. It will not do. 
Yourself and a young woman you repre- 
sented to be your daughter — " 

** By jiggers, it's that X. Y. Izzard hisself. 
All right, I know w'ere we are now, an' I'm 
glad to see you, for I've a word or two to say 
myself. 'Ere, Elizar — " and Mr Rodgers 
opened the door leading into the family 
room — **'Ere, Elizar, 'ere's a gennelman as 
is come with X. Y. Izzard's pocket-handker- 
chief. You'd better come an' put in dC 
word for yourself. Now then, 'ere's my gal 

to 'ear wot you've got to say. An' fust 
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rd like to know w'ere's that wrigglin' little 
welcher ? " 

"Tm not come here," said the Captain, 
•' to listen to any such language. My friend 
is a gentleman of high character and re- 
putation." 

**Oh! he is, is he?" said Mr Rodgers, 
scornfully. " We'll see about that before 
we're round the corner anyhow. Tm a man 
of my word, I am, an* you can bet your life 
on that. An' him, wot's he ? Look at my 
gal. Ain't she a nice gal, clean-timbered, 
well-set-up, no nonsense about 'er? An* 
wot did he promise to make her a lady for, 
an' me readin' his advertisement in the 
paper all regilar, an' no mistake. Didn't he 
promise straight, Elizar ? " 

Eliza was understood to assent. 

"Then I want to know why he doesn't 
step in an' do 'is dooty. I want to know 
why 'e's going to make a fool of my gal, an' 
I want to know more than that — an' Tm 
jiggered if I don't know before Vm done 
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with him. Oh ! Vs a downy one is X. Y. 
Izzard, an' a bad one» 'e is, but I know as 
how 'e couldn't get over me, an' 'e tried for 
my life, 'e did, as sure as fate." 

**I do not understand you, sir/' the 
Captain said stiffly, for he had not learned 
this part of Mr Barnaby's narrative. 

" Run over, that's wot I was, clean over, 
an' 'im a-flying for his life. An' 'e did it a' 
purpus to get me out of the way. It was 
malice before thought, that's wot it was." 

" You do not seem much the worse," said 
the Captain, suavely. 

** I suppose you'd 'ave 'ad me all chopped 
up," replied Mr Rodgers, angrily. ** An' 'ose 
fault is it that I ain't ? Not 'is nohow. But 
w'en I get my hands on him there'll be a 
mess — there will. An' the law too. I'll 
'ave the law on 'im, an' we'll see *ow 'e'U 
look a-standin' in the dock-^^-Mr X. Y. Izzard 
a-making game of an honest man as 'as a 
fambly to provide for. That's w'ere we are 
this journey." 
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** I want to know if you have quite 
finished, my good man, for I have got 
something to say." 

" Not 'arf, but if as you 'ave got anything 
reasonable to propose, w'y I don't say as I 
won't listen. I'm not a-going to stand in 
Elizar's way if so as we can come to a 
settlement amicable. Name your figure." 

" My figure," said the Captain, solemnly, 
•*is a policeman outside, whom I am going 
to call in after a little. It's not the first 
time by a long way that I've had to deal 
with a rogue like you, Mr Rodgers." 

That gentleman stared at the speaker in 
amazement as if he could not believe his 
ears. His jaw dropped and he leaned 
forward with his elbows resting on the bar, 
as he looked at the Captain, doubting the 
words he had heard. This was a turning of 
the tables for which he was entirely unpre- 
pared. If the truth must be told, he had no 
faith in policemen, and generally looked upon 
them as a body particularly to be avoided. 
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The Captain saw that his shot had told, and 
he determined to strike while the iron was 
hot. 

**Now what do you say to the police- 
man ? " 

** I ain't got nothink to say to no pleece- 
man. 'Oo are you as is comin' 'ere to talk 
about pleecemen ? I'm an 'onest man as 'as 
been set on, that's wot I am, and you ain't 
a-going to frighten me with no sich talk, an' 
you can bet on that. You jist get out with 
your pleeceman." 

" Very well," said the Captain, pleasantly, 
as if about to take his departure, "but you 
can't say you haven't been warned, and I've 
given you every opportunity. It's just as 
you please, and now we'll try the other 
way." 

*' I ain't done nothin' off the square, 'ave 
I?" 

** You ought to know better than I do. 

But what about the portmanteau?" 

'* The porkmantle ? " 
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•*Yes, the portmanteau — ^my unfortunate 
friend's portmanteau. Why, it's in your 
possession now." 

"Oh, that!" cried Mr Rodgers, in- 
dignantly. *' It's all right, it is. I'm jist 
a-keepin' it till he turns up. He'll find it 
'andy for the weddin'. It's a rum go, an' no 
mistake." 

If the truth must be told, Mr Rodgers had 
puzzled a good deal over this portmanteau. 
He had expected to find its contents very 
different from what they had turned out to 
be. But the hurried assortment of poor Mr 
Barnaby 's wearing apparel had disgusted him 
beyond measure. The contents of the bag 
had offered no solution of its owner's flight. 
The only article of value was a flask which 
after all was merely silver-plated and would 
not have been worth carrying away. He 
was clear in his own mind that it was not 
burglary at any rate. 

'* It will be the rummiest go you have 
ever seen in your life. May I as^ what 
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business you have with Mr Barnaby's 
portmanteau ? " 

'*'Oo *as a better right to Mr Barnaby's 
porkmantle — if 'e is Mr Barnaby. Ain't I 4s 
father-in-law as is to be ? An' if you ain't 
satisfied with that, you can ask 'im w'en you 
find 4m, an' that won't be this week anyhow. 
A pleeceman! W'ere's Barnaby an' your 
pleeceman ? " 

" Mr Barnaby is at present at the seaside 
for the benefit of his health, and was on his 
way there when you stole his portmanteau." 

"I — stole — You listen to them there 
words, Eliza. Does that there Barnaby say 
as I stole his porkmantle ? I alius knew as he 
was a bad un." 

** I'm afraid you do not understand the 
situation, and I don't want to take any un- 
fair advantage of you, Mr Rodgers," said 
Captain Bowlby, suavely. " There is no 
more respectable gentleman than Mr 
Barnaby. He is not, as you say, a bad one. 

He is a person of means, moving in good 
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society, and the last man in the world likely 
to get into trouble of any sort. Unfortun- 
ately he is a bachelor, living with a house- 
keeper, but above suspicion, quite above 
suspicion. Lately there was — well, an 
advertisement — " 

'* I should think there was, an* nothin' 
wrong with it neither. That's w'ere I met 
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^' So I understand, and might I ask if you 
saw nothing peculiar about Mr Bamaby 
when you met him?" 

Mr Rodgers did not see the trap which 
the wary Captain was setting for him, for 
Bowlby had resolved to deliver his friend at 
whatever cost to his reputation. 

** Pecooliar ! I should think he was — the 
most pecooliar case as ever I set eyes on. 
Didn't I say to you, Elizar — " 

** Then," said Captain Bowlby, "you are 

even worse than I thought you were. No 

doubt he is quite harmless — '* 

** Wot are you talkin' about 'armless.?" 
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" I said harmless — " went on the Captain, 
" and that is quite true, but you have your- 
self admitted that you saw he was not in full 
possession of his — ^ah — intellect. Do you 
think a person in Mr Barnaby's position 
would have put such an advertisement in the 
public prints if he had been in his right 
mind? Not for one instant. My poor 
friend was, I regret to say, quite off his 
head." 

Mr Rodgers looked dumbly at the speaker. 
At last he managed to ejaculate — ** Eh ! 
wot ! a full-blown loonatic ! " 

** Certainly a lunatic, whether full-blown or 
otherwise," cried Captain Bowlby, unblush- 
ingly. ** And a number of persons tried to 
take advantage of his position. How could 
a person like that defend himself? He 
could only rely on the Lord Chancellor." 

** Good 'eavens ! I told you, Elizar, as I 
thought the bloke was off 'is chump." 

*' That was all the more reason why you 

should not have stolen the unfortunate man's 
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portmanteau. Now, Mr Rodgers, I do not 
like to compound a felony, but I am not 
anxious to prosecute. You see now exactly 
where you are." 

'* I see nuthinV* said Mr Rodgers, despair- 
ingly, " an' I don't want the porkmantle. It's 
jist a lot of rubbidge with silk weskits an' 
patent shoes as wouldn't fit a cat. But 'ose 
to pay me for the time I've wasted ? " 

** I suppose the magistrate will consider 
that in the course of the case, but highway 
robbery's not a nice business, even if the man 
is a lunatic. You know what suits you best, 
of course, and now I'll step out for the 
policeman." 

*' I never seen a man so much set on 
pleecemen. There ain't no hurry. Say 'arf 
a sov'ring, an' you can take the bloomin' show 
back to yer loonatic." 

" I will not say a farthing. I'll give you 

two minutes to decide. There is a pen and 

ink on your counter. You must write down 

at my dictation that you never had any 
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claim on Mr Barnaby, and you must under- 
take to carry the portmanteau to the railway 
station. If you don't, I'll step outside and 
give you into custody. And you can take 
your choice." 

There was a great deal of bad language 
on the part of Mr Rodgers. There were 
recrimination and tears on the part of Eliza. 
But at last Captain Bowlby's firmness carried 
him through, and he had achieved his master- 
piece of diplomacy. Mr Rodgers took up 
his pen, and at the Captain's bidding signed 
his abdication as master of the situation. 
Then he withdrew into the kitchen and in a 
few minutes returned with the bag. 

** Ah ! " said the Captain, *' I'm glad we're 

all friendly. You're a nice girl, Eliza, and 

deserve a husband some day, only don't 

let your father choose him for you. And in 

the meantime, here's a sovereign to buy a 

new bonnet, and have nothing more to do 

with lunatics." 

A very proud man was Captain Bowlby as 
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he sat down that evening to write to his 
friend how he had effectually squashed 
Rodgers and regained possession of the 
portmanteau. But it is to be feared he did 
not narrate the entire truth — this artful 
seaman. He never even suggested to his 
much wronged friend that to restore to him 
his property it had been necessary to deprive 
him of his wits. 
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CAPTAIN BOWLBY INTRODUCES THE 
SWEETENING PROCESS 

There had never been such a scandal in the 
social history of West Norton, at first running 
with a murmur underground and then bursting 
into a public explosion of mysterious wonder. 
Who would ever have imagined such a 
thing possible ? And Mr Barnaby of all the 
people in the world. But there was no 
doubt it was true. He had absconded from 
justice, and all his wives — there were at least 
a dozen — were engaged in searching for him. 
This was the original form of the story told 
with every circumstance of horrible apprecia- 
tion. For some days poor Mr Barnaby posed 
in the estimation of his friends as the modern 
Bluebeard. And worse! It is hard to say 
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how the story was first made public, but 
gradually something approaching to the real 
facts of the case, horribly distorted and 
perverted to the poor gentleman's detriment, 
began to evolve itself. He had all along 
been engaged to his housekeeper ! He had 
treated in a most scandalous manner a poor 
widow in the country ! He had been carry- 
ing on with a publican's daughter — quite a 
shocking person — who actually visited him 
at his own house ! He had attacked Miss 
Cox with violence, and she had escaped with 
difficulty ! Nor was that all. He was not 
satisfied to stop there. He had actually 
inserted advertisements in the local papers 
in the most unblushing manner, calling for 
further victims. The man had been insati- 
able. Nothing would satisfy him, and it was 
only at the last moment, when his enormities 
were made public, that he had made his 
escape in the most clandestine manner. It 
was a terrible story of human depravity. 
At first Miss Cox had acted with courage 
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and dignity, as was her invariable custom. 
While refusing to say a single word regard- 
ing her own relations with Mr Barnaby, she 
had absolutely refused to believe a word 
spoken in his disparagement. Such a state 
of affairs she declared to be impossible. Mr 
Barnaby had always been decorum itself. 
She had never seen anything in his conduct 
which was not perfectly proper and respectful. 
It was most indelicate to circulate such stories, 
and for her part — But as the charges 
against poor Mr Barnaby grew more definite, 
and she heard a whisper — it was no more 
than a whisper — that her own name had 
been mentioned among his victims, she 
gradually changed her ground. It was, 
indeed, her narrative, related in the strongest 
manner, that completed his final condemna- 
tion. She declared that she had been un- 
willing to say a word while a loophole was 
left for him to escape by. She was most 
desirous that he should prove his innocence, 

but she might say now that she had always 
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suspected him. She had always thought 

there was something wrong. He had never 

been able really to meet her eye — boldly, 

you know. She felt that he was concealing 

something, his manner was so artificial, not 

really respectful. Selina and herself had 

always been upon their guard against his 

insidious advances. And she might say now 

— now when no further harm could be done — 

that he had actually — actually pretended to 

admire her. But with her knowledge of his 

character — a good woman, my dear, is not 

easily deceived — ^she need hardly say she had 

given him his answer. To think that a man 

who was proposing to his housekeeper should 

dare — the idea was quite a blow to her own 

self-respect. But she was quite proud of 

one thing — it was a comfort to think it — she 

had called his attention to the irregularities 

of his household the very day before he had 

taken his departure. She had made him 

blush, and she was glad she had done her 

duty. It might be true, as she understood 
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Captain Bowlby was asserting, that Mr 
Barnaby was suflFering from softening of the 
brain, but for her part, she was of an entirely 
different opinion. The man was radically 
bad, and had successfully concealed his real 
character from his most intimate friends. In- 
deed she was quite astonished and shocked at 
Captain Bowlby 's conduct. It was most in- 
delicate of him to suggest that she was one of 
Mr Bamaby's delusions. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth, and if she had ever 
thought of entering into matrimony, Mr 
Barnaby was the last man in the world she 
would possibly think of in that connection. 

To Miss Selina she wrote iii the same 
strain, and it is to be feared that young lady 
read Mr Barnaby portions of her letters 
which brought a blush to the little gentle- 
man's cheeks. 

" Don't imagine," she wrote, ** that I 

was contemplating a closer intimacy with 

that monster in human form. All men are 

wicked and deceitful, but his wickedness 
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and deceit are beyond expression. I was 
quite overpowered by its first revelation, and 
you may have thought I was inclined to listen 
favourably to his proposal, but nothing could 
have been further from my real intentions. 
It was the surprise and shock that affected 
my nervous system, but I am now completely 
recovered. He is one of those persons who 
go about seeking whom he may devour, and 
no one is safe from his ravenous appetite. 
It is too dreadful to think we were in the 
habit of receiving him quite as a friend. 
You must be careful, my dear Selina, never 
to mention this awful person's name, for it 
would greatly injure my power for good if 
anyone imagined that there had ever been 
the slightest familiarity between us, which you 
know there never was. He is really one of 
the criminal classes, and a most dangerous 
person. I hope someone will be found 
courageous enough to prosecute him." 

It is a matter for profound thankfulness 
that the writer was not present when Mr 
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Barnaby listened to this extract duly read 
with a pretty emphasis to him by Miss Selina, 
as they sat together in a sheltered nook in 
Eastbourne. And it is also a matter for thank- 
fulness that she was not aware on how many 
afternoons the base betrayer and her sister 
sat together in that same delightful spot. 

In the meantime Captain Bowlby was 
doing his duty courageously as a man and 
a friend. Having effectually spiked Mr 
Rodgers' guns, he faced the situation with the 
utmost determination, though for a moment 
he was almost frightened by the storm of 
slander which followed Mr Barnaby's sudden 
flight. He was almost driven to believe in 
spite of himself that Mr Barnaby was the 
cunning, insidious villain the world declared 
him to be, but he never wavered in his 
defence of his absent friend, and stuck to his 
story until he began to make an impression. 
Mr Barnaby was insane — that was the secret 
of his whole conduct, and his eccentric acts 

were really the result of a mental disease 
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that had been coming on for some time. 

There was no harm in poor Barnaby. Of 

course he was under lock and key for the 

present, but the doctors gave every hope of 

his complete recovery, and really there was 

no harm done. Nobody was a penny the 

worse. 

In his letters to Eastbourne he adopted 

the most cheerful tone, and assured Mr 

Barnaby that everything was going as well 

as they could possibly desire. Mr Rodgers 

had been routed out of the field, horse and 

foot, and Miss Cox had indignantly retired 

of her own accord. There was only Mrs 

Trimble left — and the housekeeper. Of the 

first he wouldn't say much. There was a 

good deal of talk and she was going to give 

trouble — especially the attorney fellow, who 

was, like all attorneys, a great rascal. They 

would have to look out for squalls there, but 

he himself could answer for Mrs Hickey. 

He was sweetening her up at present, and 

found her quite easy to handle. A few soft 
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words went a long way with a woman like 
that, though really she wasn't so much to 
blame after all. Women will have their 
notions, and he thought she wasn't such 
a bad sort — for a housekeeper. She was a 
great deal more reasonable than he had 
expected, and he hoped in a few days to 
be able to square her completely. In the 
meantime, things were quite safe in his 
hands, so that Mr Bamaby need not worry, 
but leave the Captain to bring his vessel 
into port without the loss of a hand. But 
in all his letters he gave no hint of the 
agreeable theory with which he was trying 
to smooth his friend's path, nor was Mr 
Barnaby aware that he was at present sup- 
posed to be locked up in a district asylum. 

Captain Bowlby*s method of sweetening 
the housekeeper, in his own striking phrase- 
ology, was one from which he was personally 
deriving much satisfaction, and he did not 
doubt that he had made a considerable 

advance. They were already on the best 
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of terms, and it was really touching how she 
had come to look up to him for advice and 
direction. She was clearly a very sensible 
woman^-^one of those women who under- 
stand a joke. Barnaby had been quite 
wrong about her. She was just as simple 
as they were made. Designing? Bless 
your life, she was as transparent as glass, 
and it wasn't her fault that Barnaby had 
made an ass of himself. She had been 
taken in herself. Of course Barnaby had 

no idea of doing any mischief, but there it 

* 

was, and a woman will be a woman. 

He used to drop in every afternoon just 
to see how things were going, and bring the 
latest news concerning the invalid, which 
varied very much according to his own mood 
and Mrs Mickey's apparent disposition. But 
for some time now Mr Barnaby had been 
making substantial improvement, though as 
time went on it was remarkable they spoke 
less and less about Mr Barnaby and more of 
the late Mr Hickey — and other things. 
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Mr Barnaby had been absent nearly a 
week when the Captain paid his daily visit 
Mrs Hickey herself set him a chair, and 
stood smoothing the voluminous folds of her 
silk apron, which was one of her graceful 
little ways. 

'' Blooming as usual, I see, Mrs Hickey,' 
said the Captain, gallantly. '* Always bloom- 
ing. You're just looking like a peach to- 
day." 

** Gret away with your talk," answered the 
housekeeper. ** There never was sich a man 
for compliments, and that I will say. How 
can you, Capting ? " 

" How can I ? How can't I, is Ihore 
like the real thing. You're just like a 
garden with the pretty flowers blowing, 
Mrs Hickey." 

'*You men are all the same — ^you never 
mean nothing. And I thought poor Mr 
Barnaby — 'ave you heard 'ow he is to-day, 
sir?" 

" Better," said Captain Bowlby, suddenly 
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recalled to facts. " Much better. They had 
him out for a drive yesterday. And you'll 
be glad to hear they have taken ofF the 
strait-waistcoat. " 

" The strait- weskit ! Lor' bless me ! You 
don't mean to say as he 'as been wearin' one 
of them and him as was so particular ? " 

^* To be sure he has," cried the Captain, 
mendaciously, "all the time. He was dread- 
fully violent at first, but they don't think 
they'll have to use it again — that is, if he's 
not provoked. They say he'll have to be 
very careful, though — no excitement or any- 
thing of that sort." 

** I'm sure I wouldn't excite the poor dear — " 

** Not if you could help it, but you can't 
help it. They tell me it's you he is going on 
about all the time. It's just Mrs Hickey 
with him from morning till night." 

'•Well, I never I" 

** It's a fact, though. That was why they 
had to put on the strait-waistcoat. Love is 
a dreadful thing." 
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" And he do love me, then ? " 

**How could he help it?" cried the 
Captain. " Love you ? I should just think 
he does. And isn't it that has touched his 
brain and put him in a padded room ? Lord 
bless us, it's just love has done it all, but 
that's not the worst of it." 

** I never heard of anybody being took like 
that before. And there's worse, Capting ? " 

''It's the queerest case that ever was. 
They say when he comes out and sees you 
again, he'll just be as bad as ever. The 
strain's too great for him and his brain can't 
stand it. You see he's not made just like 
other people — he's got some sort of internal 
twist — and that throws him off his balance. 
It's a great pity, but so far as I can see, 
there's not a particle of help for it. They 
say it will be dreadful when he sees you 
again." 

** Maybe if I was broke gently to him — 
not all at once like — " 

''It would be more than your life is worth. 
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He was so obstreperous when he got to — to 
the place where they have him now, that it 
took three keepers to hold him in. They 
say these little men are far the worst when 
they are taken that way. It all goes to the 
head, you know." 

Mrs Hickey wiped away a tear from her 
eye with the corner of her silk apron. 

" It's too dreadful for anythink," she said 
after a pause, ''and me that was that set on 
making him comfortable. Are — are you sure 
it ain't a game he is making of me arter all, 
Capting ? " 

''God bless my soul! I should think not 
indeed. When Barnaby left this he was the 
most serious man in the three kingdoms. It 
was just the weight of you on his brain that 
burst him up." 

"He never showed it that way when he 
was at home." 

** He kept it in and it struck inward," said 

the Captain. "There, there, Mrs Hickey, 

you mustn't be thinking about Barnaby. 
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He's — ^he's not much good anyway, and 
there are plenty of other men in the world 
with eyes in their heads. We're not all 
blind, and if you'll just look in the glass — '* 

" I don't set much on looks — not as they 
arn't something — but I will say as I have a 
tender heart as ever was, and you don't 
know as what a lonely woman" — Mrs 
Hickey was now weeping very becom- 
ingly — "a lonely woman as wants a pro- 
tector." 

"A woman like you won't want a pro- 
tector very long. Why, my dear Mrs 
Hickey, you're just the best - looking 



woman — " 



** It's all very well for you to say that w'en 
you don't mean nothink« We're fair game, 
that's wot we are, and now w'en my heart's 
just broken — Oh, Capting, I didn't think 
as you would do it ! " 

The Captain was not familiar with a 

woman's ways. He was not quite sure 

whether Mrs Hickey was not going to have 
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a fit, and all at once he became alarmed for 
the consequences of his language. At any 
rate it was his duty to dry her tears and set 
her off on a fair-weather tack. 

" Bless your heart," he cried, " I have 
done nothing, not I. Haven't I just told 
you what all the men are thinking, that 
you're just the best-looking woman in these 
islands. There, there, cheer up." 

The Captain meant no harm — not the 
least in the world. It was done spon- 
taneously, and out of the purest kindness of 
heart. He put his arm round Mrs Hickey's 
ample waist and kissed her on her peach-like 
cheek. 

This was part of the sweetening process. 

It was done without premeditation, but on 
second thoughts he liked it. 

Then he kissed her again. 

It is comparatively easy to refrain from 

kissing, but having once begun it is difficult 

occasionally to know exactly the right time 

to stop. 
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That was exactly the Captain's dilemma, 
and he received no assistance from Mrs 
Hickey. 

Poor Mr Barnaby had not the faintest 
suspicion of what was taking place in the 
chaste precincts of Acacia Lodge. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MR BARNABY MEETS A VERY MELANCHOLY 
GENTLEMAN AND THE CONSEQUENCES 

It is not in ordinary human nature to remain 

in a continual state of profound depression » 

nor was Mr Barnaby any exception to the 

general rule. After a little time the strain 

under which he had been living began to 

relax. The rosy hue began to come back 

to some extent to the cheek of life. This 

was due partly to the letters of his friend 

the Captain, which came regularly every 

morning, and which were always written in 

the most hopeful spirit When he had 

finally decided in a moment of despair to fly 

from home, everything had seemed to be in 

the most awful and inextricable confusion. 

But now the horizon was certainly clearing. 
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Joe Rodgers — he shuddered when he 
thought of Joe — was settled and out of the 
way. Miss Cox had retired with a sombre 
dignity, and certainly if her letters were to 
be taken as an index of her condition of 
mind, had relinquished all claim upon his 
affections. The affair of Mrs Hickey was 
in the most hopeful way. The Captain wrote 
as if the matter was as good as cleared up, 
and there was only Mrs Trimble left with 
whom he would have to reckon. She would 
fight, there was no doubt of that Her 
attorney was a most pertinacious fellow, and 
the very mischief for writing letters. Well, 
he would fight him and take the conse- 
quences, however horrible they might be. 

But there was another reason for the bene- 
ficent change in the state of Mr Barnaby's 
feelings. The friendship of Miss Selina 
Cox had been growing precious to him 
beyond expression. At first when he had 
been thrown like a piece of wreckage on the 

beach at Eastbourne, she had treated him 
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with a cold and distant politeness. At first 
she had acted as if she felt that his very 
presence might compromise her. But when 
she saw how miserable and dejected he 
looked — a, forlorn waif in that crowd of 
strangers — it was wonderful how soon the 
severity of her attitude relaxed, and how 
quickly their relationship was changed. It 
was all done when she agreed that Mr 
Barnaby's presence should be kept a pro- 
found secret even from her friends. From 
that hour she played entirely into his hands, 
and her participation in the secrecy and 
mystery of his movements made her an 
accomplice in the conspiracy and a partner 
in his guilt. It was the greatest possible 
relief to him to discuss the whole situation 
with her, and talk over each new development 
He had never found a confidante so delight- 
ful before, and confidence begat confidence. 
It was in this way she came to read him 
little extracts from her sister's letters, and it 

is to be feared her playful comments some- 
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times made Mr Barnaby smile in spite of 
himself. At all events it was as well Miss 
Cox was not present on those occasions. 
Of course it was only natural that at first 
'*The Barnaby Tragedy," as Miss Selina 
named it, should form the staple of their 
conversation, but gradually they drifted into 
other and pleasanter topics. It was wonder- 
ful how many tastes and sympathies they 
had in common. They seemed to think 
alike on nearly every subject, and at last 
when Miss Selina would steal out of a morn- 
ing to meet the fugitive from West Norton, 
they both thought it was like the meeting of 
a pair of lovers in the pages of an old 
romance. 

Mr Barnaby felt that it was delightful to 
think he had at last met some one who 
completely understood him. Miss Selina 
had made his cause completely her own, and 
exactly appreciated how much he had been 
the victim of adverse circumstances. If only 

he were once completely free from all his 
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troubles — But it was impossible to enter 
into ne w complications at present. I f on ly — 

And Mr Barnaby sighed deeply. 

On a certain afternoon when his interview 
with Miss Selina had been particularly 
pleasant and satisfactory, two circumstances 
happened which had some influence upon 
the events related in this narrative. On his 
return to his hotel Mr Barnaby was informed 
that a shabby-looking person, who refused to 
give any name or state his business, had 
been making inquiries regarding him, and 
had intimated that he would return later in 
the day. The news somewhat discomposed 
Mr Barnaby, for he had believed his retreat 
had been kept a profound secret, and he 
could not imagine what errand, that was not 
fraught with unpleasantness, such a person 
could have with him at the present crisis. His 
doubts were soon set at rest and his worst fears 
realised. In the evening the shabby person 
returned, and this time was successful in find- 
ing the object of his previous inquiries. 
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** Name of Barnaby, Christian name 
Joseph?" said this person. 

Mr Barnaby at once admitted his 
identity. 

**• Unpleasant duty. This is your pro- 
perty," and the stranger thrust a legal 
document into Mr Barnaby's trembling 
hands. ''Served personally and quite 
correct." 

Mr Barnaby was struck dumb with horror. 
He had never seen a writ of summons in 
his life; much less had such a document 
been served upon him personally or other- 
wise. He stared at it speechlessly, feeling 
only that something terrible had befallen 
him. Then his eye caught the name of 
Trimble placed in hideous juxtaposition to 
his own. 

'*It — it is most improper," he just 
managed to ejaculate ; ** I — I will not accept 
it." 

" There isn't any choice, governor," said 

the shabby man, with a sympathetic smile ; 
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*' these litde love letters have got to be 
answered in the regular way/* 

And Mr Barnaby was left standing with 
the writ of summons in his hand. 

It was almost his dinner-hour, but his 
appetite was gone. Eat! He could not 
eat. His courage was gone. It was easy 
to talk of fighting, but the first shot was 
now fired and he had to confess he had not 
the courage of a chicken. He would go to 
his own room and think it all out. No one 
could help him here — Mr Bowlby or Selina, 
or anyone else. And he was as innocent 
as a child, even in intention. 

Without knowing how or why, his feet 

carried him into the empty smoking-room. 

He sat down in one of the leather chairs 

and spread out the terrible document on the 

little table before him. Deborah Trimble, 

Plaintiff. Of course she was the plaintiff— 

that awful woman with the little family of 

which she desired to make him the second 

father. And she was moderate in her 
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demands— only fifteen hundred pounds of 
damages for her broken heart and unre- 
quited affections. There it was in black 
and white. He saw it all — the crowded 
court, the judge upon the bench, the heart- 
broken widow in the box, and himself, the 
observed of all observers, held up to the 
scorn and derision of all the world. 

Anything before that. He would pay 
anything to avoid so fearful a fate. He 
would confess his guilt — he who had hated 
the woman from the first moment he had 
seen her — and would let Mr Cawker strip 
him of everything rather than face such an 
ordeal. Bowlby had thought they had only 
tried to frighten him. Well, they had 
frightened him out of his wits. There could 
be no doubt they were serious, as serious as 
the beasts in a menagerie at feeding-time. 

He read and re-read the document a 
thousand times. He became so familiar 
with it that he had committed every word 

of it to memory. He laid it down and went 
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over it again in his mind line by line. He 
was oblivious to everything else. The 
shades of night fell, the waiter came in, 
made up the fire and turned on the electric 
light, but Mr Barnaby sat on wrapped in the 
misery of his own thoughts. 

For the greater part of the evening he 
had the room entirely to himself and the 
solitude pleased him. 

About eight o'clock he rang the bell and 
ordered some tea and toast — it was all that 
he could eat. 

It was while he was engaged in this 

unsatisfactory refection that the stranger 

came in. He was a tall, gaunt man with a 

very melancholy air, a white, pasty face and 

the reddest nose Mr Barnaby had ever 

seen distinguishing a human countenance. 

Indeed, had it not been for this very striking 

feature, Mr Barnaby might not have noticed 

him at all. But it attracted his attention in 

the midst of all his trouble. 

The stranger sat down on a chair on the 
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other side of the table and took out some 
papers from the breast-pocket of his coat 
These, with his legs crossed straight the 
one over the other, he began to read atten- 
tively and mark with a blue lead-pencil. 
Mr Barnaby almost envied him ; they were 
not legal documents at any rate. 

But after a while it became evident to Mr 
Barnaby that the stranger could not be much 
happier than himself. There was clearly 
something on his mind also which seriously 
interfered with his happiness. From time 
to time he sighed deeply — a long-drawn 
cavernous sigh. He was evidently quite 
forgetful of Mr Barnaby's presence. At last 
that gentleman could really stand it no 
longer. After several attempts to attract 
the stranger's attention and enter into a con- 
versation, he at length succeeded, though at 
first his efforts were not very satisfactory. 

** Quite pleasant weather for this time of 

the year," he said as cheerfully as he could. 

*' Um — ah — you think so, sir.^ I am 
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sorry I cannot agree with you. There is no 
weather in this indigestible country. We do 
not know what weather is.*' 

" Well, not really fine weather, you know/* 
answered Mr Barnaby, apologetically, ^^ but 
as good as we have any right to expect, 
considering the season." 

**This country is going rapidly to the 
dogs, weather and all,*' said the stranger. 
"Government, trade, morals, weather and 
everything. I've been abroad and I ought 
to know." 

** There is nothing expands the mind like 
travel," said Mr Barnaby. 

'* There's not much use in travelling unless 
you have got luck," answered the stranger, 
decidedly. " Look at me now. Would you 
say that I was one of the lucky ones ? " 

Mr Barnaby looked at him attentively. 

**WelI," he replied, "it is a delicate 

question. It is so difficult to judge by 

appearances." 

" You are begging the question, sir. You 
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are not honest either with yourself or me* 
You know in your heart I am not one 
of the lucky ones. You may be interested 
to know that I am an unfortunate literary 



man." 



** There is no class for whom I have a 
greater respect," said Mr Barnaby, humbly. 

** There is no class receives less,V was the 
answer. ** There is no real respect for 
letters in this country. Did you ever hear 
of a literary man dying a millionaire .'^ 
Never. Did you ever hear of a literary 
man with a house in Park Lane? Never. 
I have followed literature for twenty-five 
years and I speak from knowledge." 

Mr Barnaby was understood to say some- 
thing about Shakespeare. 

** Shakespeare," cried the gentleman, con- 
temptuously. " Poetry is all very well for 
children. When I speak of literature I 
mean the Press — the great fourth estate. 
That is the real literature of this country. 

But even that has gone to the dogs." 
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" You seem," said Mr Barnaby, *' to have 
a poor opinion of most things." 

" I have," was the decided answer. ** I 
have, and I know what I am talking about 
Look at me, sir. I am a man of education ; 
I am a man who is able to express himself 
with fiacility ; I flatter myself I could adorn 
any position with honour to myself and ad- 
vantage to the community ; I . have a rich 
and ripe experience. Do you suppose for a 
moment if this country were not going to 
the dogs that a man like me would be hang- 
ing upon the tattered skirts of letters at the 
paltry remuneration of two pounds ten a 
week — and that intermittent?" 

*' There must be something wrong some- 
where," Mr Barnaby admitted. 

''It is the most infernal world that ever 
was invented," said the gentleman with con- 
viction. ^' It makes me dry as a lime-kiln 
when I think of it I even believe if you 
were to ask me to take a drink I should not 
have the heart to refuse it" 
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** Certainly/' said Mr Barnaby, ^*if you 
will do me the honour — " 

'* There was a time — Perhaps I had 
better say gin — unsweetened. I have an 
internal complaint of which the doctors in 
this country can make nothing — a perpetual 
thirst But medicine is like everything else. 
I find that gin taken in moderation is really 
the only remedy. It is unpleasant at first 
but one gets used to it." 

Mr Barnaby ordered the remedy and thef" 
gentleman drank to his health with a deep 
sigh. 

** I am afraid/' said Mr Barnaby, " I am 
afraid — I am sure you will pardon the liberty 
I am taking — that you are not quite happy." 

"Who is happy in this confounded 
world ? " 

*' Ah! that is quite true. I am not even 
happy myself." 

** No, sir, I am not happy. I take a pride 

in saying I am one of the most unhappy 

men in the world. I flatter myself nothing 
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has ever gone right with me. I will go 
further and say nothing ever could go right 
with me. Look at me now. Do I present 
the appearance of a happy man ? " 

Mr Barnaby's reply evidently pleased 
him. 

" I refuse to put on a festive appearance 
when I carry a broken heart in my bosom. 
There was a time when it was otherwise. 
Women have a great deal to answer for. I 
hope you are not a married man." 

His voice was so tragic that Mr Barnaby 
started. 

**No — I am not a married man — I am 
still a bachelor." 

"Then you may thank heaven for that 
every hour that you live. Look at me, sir. 
Look at my miserable condition and wasted 
form. A woman has made me what I am, and 
has brought me down from that exalted 
position which I formerly occupied in the re- 
public of letters to the miserable degradation 

of driving the venal pen of a reporter at a 
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salary merely nominal. The tongue of a 
woman, the temper of a woman, the vixenish 
nature of a — a, she-devil — broke up my home, 
brought on the complaint from which I 
suffer, and compelled me to seek refuge for 
a time in a foreign land. If I were to tell 
you my story — " 

** My dear sir, you must not distress your- 
self." 

^* I take a real pleasure in narrating the 
history of my unhappy lot, and if it should 
prove a warning to others I feel that I shall 
not have lived altogether in vain. My name 
is Trimble — " 

" Eh— what ? " cried Mr Barnaby. " Im- 
possible — not Trimble ? " 

The coincidence was extraordinary. That 
there should be a second literary man of that 
ill-omened name. 

** I said Trimble, sir," said the gentleman 
with dignity. " I hope you have no objec- 
tion to the name ? " 

'* Not the least. Only — only it is curious." 
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'M do not think there is anything curious 
about it, though it is not perhaps a common 
name. There was a time when I was proud 
of it and hoped to grave it deep upon the 
tablet of the world's renown. Alas! you 
have never heard its whisper. The name 
and fame of Trimble is unknown and un- 
familiar." 

'* Not — not altogether," said Mr Barnaby. 
** I have reason — " 

*' I said unknown, sir," Mr Trimble 
repeated emphatically. "You cannot salve 
my feelings by prevarication or deceit I 
am not even a name. I have sunk beneath 
the ground and lead a desultory existence 
merely subterranean. You look upon a 
dead man, sir." 

"God bless me!" cried Mr Barnaby. 
** You astonish me." 

" Dead, sir, to all that makes this life a thing 

to treasure. There was a time when I also 

had a stake in this unhappy land. That 

time is gone for ever. Who is there that 
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would recognise in me the father of a 
little family, the chairman of a borough 
council, the writer of a literary thunder- 
bolt hardly second in effect and power to 
the thunders of the Times. I refer to a 
now defunct provincial organ that in its 
season has helped to form the opinion of 
the country." 

" Dear me ! " said Mr Barnaby with 
his eyes fixed on the speaker in wonder. 

•• I left it all," went on Mr Trimble, " the 

victim of accumulated misfortune and 

the prey of aggravated ruin. Maddened 

by the tongue of a furious woman I forsook 

the home which was no longer the abode 

of peace, and disappeared for ever from 

that scene of which it is my personal boast 

to think I was once an ornament. For 

three years I have been a wanderer on the 

bosom of the earth and am now in temporary 

employment. I use that pen for base and 

trivial purposes which formerly helped to 

keep the nation right. My former friends 
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believe me dead and buried. Did you say 
more gin, sir ? Well — perhaps — if you 
insist/' 

But Mr Bamaby had not heard the 
question. A fearful suggestion — a wild 
hope rose in his mind that fought with the 
inherent impossibility. And yet it was 
wonderful — the coincidence was extra- 
ordinary. The name — the owner of a news- 
paper — ^the husband of the most awful 
woman in the world — and dead for all 
practical purposes but sufficiently alive to 
save him if — if he was so far alive ! It was 
like catching at a straw. 

" Have you — perhaps — ever heard of the 
name of Cawker ? " he asked timidly. 

Mr Trimble sat straight up in his chair 
and passed his hand several times over the 
bald spot on the crown of his head in an 
excited manner. 

" The in — fer— nal scoundrel ! You seem 

to know something of my private business, 

sir. Yes, sir, I have heard of the name of 
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Cawker. My brother-in-law and the most 

unmitigated ruffian in Europe without ex- 
ception. Oh! yes, I have heard of the 
name of Cawker. He robbed me of every- 
thing I possessed, and sent me out into the 
world a homeless mendicant. Cawker! 
But I have the advantage of him now and I 
trust you will observe the sanctity of my 
confidence until I give you my permission to 
remove the seal of silence. He believes me 
dead — and buried." 

*' And — and — your wife ? Is — is — she 
alive ? " 

** She will never die, sir. She could 

not. Her tongue would go on for ever 

in the crash of ruin and the wreck of 

worlds. I thank heaven, however, that I 

am now at peace. It was, perhaps, a 

subterfuge, but some time ago I felt it my 

duty to send them a newspaper — New York 

was then my place of temporary residence — 

in which the fact of my demise was duly 

chronicled. From that time I have been 
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able to breathe more freely. Of course I 
should like to look upon the faces of my little 



ones — " 



Mr Barnaby rose to his feet and held out his 
hand with which he grasped the stranger's 
flabby palm. 

** It — it is a providence," he cried. *' Mr 
Trimble, I am delighted to meet you. I 
had no idea you were still alive. It is the 
greatest relief in the world." 

Mr Trimble surveyed him sternly. 

" You do not come from my late wife and 
Cawker, I hope? If you are a friend of 
theirs or an emissary — " 

'^ I am not a friend and I do not come 
from them. I agree with you in all you say, 
and I feel for you from the bottom of my 
heart. I have never seen Mr Cawker, but I 
have heard from him a number of times — 
very unpleasant letters.*' 

'' I should think so, if you have had any 
dealings with that scoundrel. What's his 

game now ? " 
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**It's not exactly his game. It's — it's 
your wife." 

** Do you refer to the late Mrs Trimble ? " 

" The — the present Mrs Trimble." 

^^ Present or past is all the same to 
me," said the husband, gloomily, ** so long as 
she does not intrude upon my peace. If you 
have met that woman you will understand 
what I mean." 

** I have met her," said Mr Barnaby, **and 
I do not wish to meet her again. If you will 
pardon me, Mr Trimble, I do not think you 
have acted quite fairly by — by the public." 

** In what way, sir? " 

''Your wife thinks she is a widow — 
at least she acts as if she were — and it is 
very painful. I — I have suffered a good 
deal." 

" You do not mean to say that that woman 
thinks of replacing me ? Why, sir, I have 
hardly been three months deceased." 

Mr Trimble's anger was something terrible 

to witness. He rose to his feet and stood 
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facing Mr Barnaby, but that gentleman was 
almost too happy for words at that moment. 

** I am afraid your memory has not stifled 
her energy in that direction. She has been 
very vigorous so far as I was concerned, and 
if you will cast your eye over that document 
you will see that she has lost no time." 

Mr oarnaby drew the writ from his 
pocket and handed it to the lady's husband, 
who resumed his seat and perused it with ill- 
concealed impatience. 

"Your name's Barnaby?" was the only 
remark he made for some time. 

** Then, sir, all that I've got to say is that 
it's infamous — scandalous — crimin9.1. The 
woman has neither feeling nor shame. She 
might at least have allowed the grass to 
grow upon my grave. If I were alive I 
should never permit it. As it is, I cannot 
interfere. But you— you must not. It is 
sheer bigamy." 

** You — you — cannot — " stammered Mr 

Barnaby. 
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* ' Of course I cannot. Don't you see they 
believe I am no more. It is not my inten-* 
tion to submit to those persecutions which 
a resurrection would ensure." 

** But it all depends on you." 

*' I have passed from this stage once and 
for all, and therefore I cannot help you. I 

i 

apprehend from this document that you are 
not a willing victim." 

" Heaven knows I am not willing." 
** Then you must make the best fight you 
can. You must not permit that wretched 
woman to involve herself in the meshes of 
the criminal law. It would be a most 
unmanly course. And Cawker! I can see 
his hand here and the fat bill of costs he is 
providing for you. It is a duty you 
owe to society to spike Cawker's guns. 
I wish it were in my power to render 
you any assistance. But I cannot — no, 
sir, I cannot — even for a considera- 
tion." 

'' It — it must all come out sooner or later. 
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You must be reasonable, Mr Trimble. 
Having met your late wife — once— only 
once on my honour and that most unwill- 
ingly — I can appreciate your reluctance, but 
— but I am prepared to make it worth your 
while." 

Mr Trimble considered for a moment 
gravely. 

** How much ? " he said at last. 

*' I did not mention any sum in particular," 
answered Mr Barnaby, "but I am quite 
willing to say fifty pounds." 

"It is not enough — not nearly enough — 
considering what I must go through. And 
if it weren't for Cawker no money in the 
world would induce me to do it. But to see 
that fellow's face! Say seventy-five, Mr 
Barnaby, and we'll call it done. It's cheap 
at the money." 

" I will not quarrel over the terms," said 

Mr Barnaby, loftily. " But you understand 

that the money is only to be paid down 

when Mr Cawker and your wife are satisfied 
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as to your identity, and I am quite free from 
this persecution." 

**We shall embody the terms in a little 
memorandum merely for the purpose of re- 
freshing the memory. And we'll blow 
Cawker sky high. You just sit down and 
write to him to meet you here, and tell him 
before he leaves the case will be satis- 
factorily settled. He'll come like a shot — 
trust Cawker — ^and he'll see his deceased 
brother-in-law when he certainly didn't ex- 
pect him. It will be a nolle prosequi this 
time." 

*' If I thought he would come, notwith- 
standing my natural reluctance to meet him, 
I should certainly like to be present at the 
interview, of course now that you are 
alive." 

** Oh, he'll come with his bill of costs in 

his pocket You just let me tell you what 

to write, and we'll have Mr Cawker here by 

the first train." 

The letter, which was finally despatched, 
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was in all respects a diplomatic one, and 
eminently calculated to raise Mr Cawker's 
hopes. Before it was finished and on its 
conclusion Mr Trimble had several doses 
of his favourite medicine, but although 
he was almost inarticulate before he finally 
retired, Mr Bamaby went to bed almost 
happy. 
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CHAPTER XV 

CURIUS DENTATUS AND OTHERS 

It is almost a natural law that misfortunes 

never come singly. Calamities seem linked 

together by an invisible chain. But there is 

perhaps a corresponding and compensating 

law as well. When once fortune begins to 

smile, her face frequently extends into a 

broad grin accompanied by shouts of 

laughter, and she has never done heaping 

favours on your back. 

It was now so with Mr Barnaby. A 

short time before his accumulated miseries 

had sunk him to the earth and he could see 

no way out of his troubles. Misfortune had 

marked him for her own. But now all at 

once the sunshine had burst through the 
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gloom, and he was almost at the end of his 
troubles before he realised the fact. Joe 
Rogers was routed, Miss Cox was re- 
moved, and now Mrs Trimble had been 
almost miraculously muzzled in the most 
effective manner. It only remained to see 
in what manner Bowlby would extricate 
him from his trouble with his housekeeper, 
and after what he had written he had 
the most implicit faith in Bowlby. Nor 
did it seem likely that that faith was mis- 
placed. 

On the very morning following his provi- 
dential meeting with Mr Trimble a telegram 
was waiting for him in the office. It was 
from Bowlby himself, and appeared to have 
been despatched the evening before, though 
it had not reached him. He felt certain 
that it contained good news, which Bowlby 
in his eagerness had not waited to convey in 
a letter, and he tore it open with feelings 
akin to joy. For a moment the words swam 

before him, — 
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^^ Mrs H. will not trottble you further. 
Come home at once. A bad business. 

'' Bowlby:' 

It was the most mysterious communication 

he had ever received in his life. He could 

not make head or tail of it. The first part 

of the telegram was all that he could have 

most ardently wished for or desired. Did it 

not announce that he was free and his 

troubles at an end? What further was 
wanted than that ; and how on earth could 

it possibly be a bad business ? It could only 
be Bowlby's little joke. Of course, Mrs 
Hickey might have given some trouble — 
she was quite capable of doing that — but all 
trouble was over, now that he had regained 
his freedom. It could not mean that. Or 
she might, as a final stroke, have injured his 
property or incurred liabilities on his 
account, which it would be necessary for him 
to discharge. Of course all that was pos- 
sible, but such things were not to be taken 
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into account for a moment when compared 
with the grand conclusion at which they had 
arrived — he was free. He could return 
home once more relieved of this awful 
shadow of pursuing fear that had darkened 
his steps for nearly a fortnight He could 
once more enjoy life, and take an interest in 
those pursuits to which he was almost be- 
coming a stranger. He could — But Selina 
must know — Selina must know at once. 
She had stood by him heroically in the hour 
of danger and distress, and she had never 
wavered in her sympathy and encourage- 
ment. What should he have done without 
her.? She had been his only refuge in the 
storm, and he owed her everything. No, it 
was not gratitude merely. It was love. 
There was no disguising the fact — he 
loved her and her alone. She understood 
him as no one else could do, and with 
her beside him he would not be afraid 
of anything. She had plenty of courage 

and common sense and good temper, and 
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he was not nervous when he talked with 

her. 

It was the first time he had ever dared 
openly to call upon her. But he went up to 
the door and rang boldly and asked for her 
with an air of shocking effrontery. The 
servant was not sure whether she was at 
home, but after a little she herself came 
down looking as severe as was possible for 
a smiling little lady like herself. 

**This is not fair, Mr Barnaby," she said, 
holding up an admonitory finger. "It is 
entirely against our compact. Jane must 
hear of this. And you know you promised." 

" But I couldn't help it — I really couldn't. 
I don't care who hears of it now. Miss 
Selina, I am free— quite free." 

"Not all of them?" she cried. "You 
told me yesterday — " 

"But I knew nothing yesterday. All of 

them — every one of them. The last stone is 

rolled off my heart. I have just received 

that from Bowlby," and he handed her the 
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telegram which he took from his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

** That is splendid news/' she said when she 
had read it, " but I don't quite understand — " 

*'0h! that is only Bowlbys joke — he is 
always up to these little jokes — he means 
quite the reverse. Bowlby's a very fine 
fellow. A bad business means just the best 
business in the world." 

** I am so pleased to hear it — and Mrs — 
the widow with the papers.^" 

**That is the worst of everything," said 
Mr Barnaby. "That is the most extra- 
ordinary story you ever heard in your life." 

Certainly as told by Mr Barnaby it was a 

very extraordinary story, and Miss Selina 

listened to it with breathless eagerness until 

he had quite finished. He described Mrs 

Trimble with great accuracy, and dwelt with 

real feeling on Mr Cawker's consternation 

when he would be finally confronted with 

his deceased brother-in-law. When he had 

done Miss Selina sighed. 
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** Do you know, Mr Barnaby, I feel quite 
sorry for the woman." 

**Eh! sorry! Not sorry, Miss Selina." 

**Yes, sorry. It must be a great dis- 
appointment to her. Just think of that 
awful man coming back to her after these 
years." 

** That is just what I do think all the time. 
Imagine where I should have been if he had 
not come back. And if you had only seen 
her ! I do not wonder that he took to drink* 
He could not avoid it." 

"Still you could never have married her," 
she said as though considering. 

" Never! Miss Selina, I did hope — " 

'^ And I do trust that these things will be a 
lesson to you. You have been far too trust- 
ing and impulsive. One cannot be too 
careful." 

**But I have done nothing," said Mr 

Barnaby. " Miss Selina, you speak as if I 

had been to blame, when you know that I am 

innocent as — as yourself." 
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•' But I am afraid we are both greatly to 
blame. I have been thinking it over, and I 
feel now it was quite wrong of me to meet 
you. It was very pleasant of course — ^and I 
felt for you in your anxiety, but — but what 
will they say when we return home ? " 

"Let them say what they like," cried 
Mr Barnaby, courageously. "Miss Selina — 
Selina, you must have seen it all along. I 
could not have borne up without you. You 
have been the only comfort I have had. I 
have told you everything, and you know 
exactly the worst and the best of my trouble. 
I wouldn't say a word to you till everything 
was cleared up satisfactorily, but I hope I 
can speak out now. I love the very ground 
you walk on," 

"Are you sure you mean it this time.**" 
she asked smiling. 

" I never meant it before. Miss Selina, 
will you marry me ? " 

" I am not sure yet that I can trust you. 

And what will Jane say ? " 
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** I have heard Miss Cox's letters," said 
Mr Barnaby, firmly, **and I know what she 
has already said of me. I will not allow Miss 
Cox to stand in the way of my happiness. 
You know how she has cast me off — ^how — 
how — ^she despises me." 

** Perhaps she did not mean all she said," 
answered Miss Selina, as though considering, 
"but I am afraid she would not welcome 
you as a brother-in-law." . 

** It will not be necessary," said Mr 
Barnaby, loftily. ** Knowing her real senti- 
ments regarding me, we can afford to dis- 
pense with her approval." 

** If I were sure you would not say after- 
wards — " 

What Mr Barnaby said then was much 
more to the point. Man is naturally a love- 
making animal, and Mr Barnaby was no 
exception to the rule. He was eloquent, 
insistent, persuasive, and finally Miss Selina 
yielded out of that pure feminine weakness 

and love of surrender which marks the early 
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stages of the matrimonial negotiation. Not 
all at once, but by golden degrees. Then 
Mr Bamaby paused, considering. He was 
really engaged at last. The realisation of 
the fact was like an electric shock. But — but 
he liked it, and it is only fair to the modest 
gentleman to draw a veil over the subsequent 
proceedings. 

Before returning to the quiet of Juliet 
Road as an engaged man, only one further 
duty remained to Mr Barnaby to accomplish. 
It was absolutely necessary to carry through 
the interview with Mr Cawker as he had 
arranged, and give that altogether objection- 
able gentleman his quietus for all time. Mr 
Cawker had greedily devoured the bait. On 
the receipt of Mr Barnaby's letter he had 
immediately intimated his willingness to give 
him every facility for a settlement, and 
stated that he was about to follow his tele- 
gram in person by the earliest available train. 

It was not quite clear to Mr Barnaby 's 
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mind from a confusing study of a Bradshaw 
when he might expect his visitor, and the 
result was that he remained strictly confined 
to the private room in his hotel which he 
had secured for the interview, closely attended 
by the melancholy shadow of Mr Trimble. 
The latter was not an exhilarating or cheer- 
ful companion. Had his resurrection been a 
physical instead of merely a metaphorical 
circumstance, he could not have presented a 
more profoundly gloomy aspect, or spoken in 
more tragic tones of his deplorable fate. He 
impressed Mr Barnaby continually with the 
fact that he was calling him into a new state 
of existence, and was awakening him from a 
repose in which he had at least no disturbing 
dreams. He assured him that he was a 
martyr to the deepest sense of duty. It was 
not the miserable gratuity which he looked 
upon as a reward for his services, but the 
sense of having unmasked and thwarted a 
villain and balked the designs of a heartless 

and unfeeling woman. It was pure virtue 
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and an approving conscience. These, how- 
ever, would hardly have sustained him alone, 
and when Mr Barnaby glanced at his hotel 
bill the next morning and saw how frequently 
the word gin figured in that document, he 
felt modestly that some remedies are almost 
as bad as the disease. 

When Mr Barnaby's much-expected visitor 
was finally announced as inquiring for him, 
Mr Trimble insisted on remaining in another 
room until the psychological moment when 
the villain should be at the height of his 
apparent triumph, and Mr Barnaby was 
compelled to consent. So when Mr Cawker 
was duly introduced, he found his intended 
victim alone, and even awaiting him with 
some nervousness. For when the great 
moment arrived, Mr Barnaby, though con- 
scious of his invincible position, felt that he 
was wanting in the real courage necessary 
thoroughly to expose this dangerous person. 

Mr Cawker was a round-faced man, with 

a reddish nose, a bibulous eye, and a habit 
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of taking invisible snuff. He bowed pleas- 
antly to Mr Bai-naby, laid his hat on the 
table and blew his nose with a large silk 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"Ah— Mr Barnaby, I presume — sensible 
man, Mr Barnaby, hardly strictly profes- 
sional, I am afraid y but the proper course. 
No unnecessary trouble and no exposure. 
Very unpleasant thing to get into the news- 
papers. You cannot trifle with the ladies, 
Mr Barnaby." 

That gentleman was understood to say he 
never thought of doing such a thing. 

*^ Woman, Mr Barnaby, is a sensitive 
machine, delicately constructed, full of 
nerves and that sort of thing, very suscep- 
tible, must be handled with great care. Glad 
you are going to settle, though. It will save 
you a heap of trouble." 

"Mr Cawker," said Mr Barnaby, firmly, 
" I think you have made a great mistake." 

** Eh, what — a mistake ? Upon my word, I 

do not understand you. I thought we had 
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got over the preliminaries, so to speak, and 
that it was now only a question of terms. I 
gathered as much from your letter. Had I 
not thought so, I should never have taken 
this journey, most inconvenient, most ex- 
pensive." 

** But it is my duty to say I never 
promised to marry your client — I never 
thought of doing such a thing." 

*• My client, sir," said Mr Cawker, severely, 
* * is a most respectable lady, the widow of a 
most respectable gentleman. I act entirely 
on her behalf and in her interest. Am I to 
take your word or hers ? Come, sir, as a fair- 
minded individual, I ask you that question." 

" But it*s the truth," said Mr Barnaby. 

" The truth 1 My dear sir, we lawyers 
have nothing to do with the truth, that is, 
from another person's point of view. It is 
our duty to act upon the instructions of our 
clients, and in this case I believe her most 
implicitly — most implicitly, sir. You have 
treated her very badly, Mr Barnaby, herself 
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and her defenceless family. You should at 
least have had some consideration for them. 
Look at their position ? " 

" I know nothing about them. I have 
nothing to do with her family." 

'*Not now, of course," said Mr Cawker, 
airily, "but if you had kept your promise, 
you would have had a great deal to do with 
them. Why, sir, it would have been your 
duty to provide for them and see them 
started in life — to have educated them, and 
education is nowadays a most expensive 
process. In the long run I certainly think 
you are about to adopt the cheapest course, 
and if I can congratulate you on nothing 
else I can — ah ! congratulate you on your 
wisdom. But we had better get to the real 
point. Have you considered the question 
of terms? — considered a complete release 
under my client's hand ? " 

** I see," said Mr Barnaby, looking at the 

writ which he had taken from his pocket, 

** you ask a good deal of money." 
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*• Not more than we are strictly entitled to 
-r-not a half-penny more. But of course we 
might name a smaller sum with a specific 
amount for costs. In either event, the 
money would have to be paid down at 



once.*' 



" I don't know much about these things." 

** Then you iiad better get an independent 
solicitor to act for you — that is the regular 
course. In that event, you need expect no 
consideration from me, and I shall insist 
upon the very fullest compensation. It is 
entirely a matter for yourself." 

*• I want no trouble,*' said Mr Barnaby, 
*'and am going to settle everything before 
you leave the room." 

** That's the sensible way of acting," was 
the emphatic answer. ''Shall we say a 
thousand pounds and cry quits." 

"There is one thing," said Mr Barnaby, 

returning the writ to his pocket, *'that I 

should like to be clear about — at least to be 

free from doubt." 
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Mr Cawker nodded, intimating that he 
was listening. 

** You see, I know so little about — about 
your client. I suppose there is no doubt she 
is a widow ? " 

** God bless my soul ! Not the least. I 
knew her husband — a most respectable man 
— formerly that is — I can vouch for him." 

" Alive. But dead, you know ? Bigamy's 
a serious thing." 

** Dead as Pharaoh," said Mr Cawker, 
emphatically, and it was clear he had no 
doubt on the subject. ** Lord bless you, 
Trimble's dead enough." 

" I suppose you could get a certificate." 

*' A certificate ! Look here, Mr Bamaby, 

I have not taken this expensive journey in 

order that you might trifle with me. I must 

request that you will keep to the facts ; and 

therefore we will leave the deceased Mr 

Trimble out of the question. Now once 

and for all — " 

**But the deceased Mr Trimble is the 
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question/* cried Mr Barnaby. '* If you can 
satisfy me about him — Mr Cawker, there 
is a person here who has been raising- some 
doubts, and it is your duty to see him. I 
should like you to hear from his own lips — '* 

** I will hear nothing on any subject but 
the one. I have nothing to do with any 
person but yourself." 

It is not at all likely that Mr Trimble had 
been listening at the door, but his entrance 
was certainly timed with some fitness. As 
he crossed the threshold Mr Cawker turned 
round, apparently angry at the interruption, 
and then stood staring as though he had 
seen a ghost. His nose had lost its colour, 
and his handkerchief shook in his hand. 

** Jackson ! " at last he gasped, " Jackson 
Trimble ! I— I thought—" 

''Oh! you thought,'* said Mr Trimble, 

scornfully. ** Yes, sir, I am Jackson Trimble, 

whom you persecuted in life, and who has 

now been compelled to return from the grave 

to baffle your villainies and bring your 
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wickedness to nothing. Has he mentioned 
costs yet, Mr Barnaby ? " 

** It — it doesn't matter now," said that 
gentleman, feeling almost contrite. 

" There are no costs here, Cawker, neither 
costs nor damages. Look at that man, sir, 
with his ferret eyes and bulging jaws. That 
man has my ruin upon his head and gloated 
over my downfall. Now I can reciprocate 
the compliment, and standing on the pedestal 
of my virtue can look down on his baffled 
villainy with scorn and rejoicing," 

" This is neither more nor less than a 
conspiracy," cried Mr Cawker; "you, sir, 
knew that this man was alive all the time." 

Mr Barnaby was struck dumb at the 
accusation. 

** I," he cried, ** I knew nothing about him, 

any more than I knew about yourself or your 

sister or her family. You are not going to 

frighten me, Mr .Cawker, and — and I would 

remind you that I am now free from your 

threats. I — I do not care for you at all, and 
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should you trouble me any more — I — I will 
give you over to the police. I am going to 
leave Mr Trimble to talk to you and he will 
know what to say, I am sure." 

" And so shall I," said Mr Cawker, grimly. 

Mr Barnaby left the room with dignity. 

It was an unfortunate step. The two 
relatives should not have been left alone; 
their differences were too deep seated. They 
did not require to be explained to one another. 
No sooner had Mr Barnaby left the room 
than they flew at each other's throats. In 
the result they inflicted a good deal of injury 
upon one another, but the most regrettable 
damage was done to the furniture, for which 
in the end Mr Barnaby had to pay. But 
this he did with a cheerful heart, for had not 
Mr and Mrs Trimble disappeared from 
his life accompanied by that accomplished 
attorney, Mr Cawker ? 
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CHAPTER XVI 



THE LAST 



It is almost worth while to have been lost 
in the wood, to feel one's self on the high- 
road again. There is a sense of convalescence 
about a sudden release from unmerited mis- 
fortune. Virtue is never so triumphant and 
consoling as after persecution. It is the 
happiness of a successful chase with the 
position reversed. 

When Mr Barnaby packed his bag — this 
time with elaborate method — and took his 
ticket on the way home, there was no happier 
man within the bills of mortality. He had 
struggled stupendously; he had faced a 
cataclysm of astounding misfortunes ; he had 
carried his whole army through without the 

loss of a twopenny drum. He felt somehow 
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as if he had satisfactorily settled the whole 
problem of life. He was convinced that 
Woman was the final question in a man's 
existence. She was the embodied happiness 
or misery. And he had now had experience 
of both. 

When he arrived in West Norton, he did 
not care to return home at once. He was 
not quite sure what arrangements his friend 
had made in his domestic affairs, for after 
the first satisfactory telegram, Captain 
Bowlby had been unaccountably silent and 
had not written a line of any description. It 
would certainly have been preferable to have 
known exactly how matters stood, but 
Bowlby seemed to have thought it unneces- 
sary to write. However, he was quite 
satisfied that everything was exactly as it 
ought to be, and when he directed the 
cabman to drive to Captain Bowlby's 
house, he did so without any presentiment 
of evil. 

He had been rather surprised not to find 
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his friend at the station, for he had tele* 
graphed that he was coming, and this 
was certainly an occasion for the fatted 
calf. 

He was informed that Captain Bowlby was 
at home, and would be down presently. As 
he looked round the room he thought with a 
shudder of the last time he had been here, 
and how he had crept out into the shades of 
night like a fugitive criminal. It was so 
pleasant to be back again in his friend's 
familiar room. It was almost like the old 
times before the shadow had fallen upon him. 
There was Bowlby's smoking-cap and his 
pipes, and the decanters, and the very chairs 
they had occupied in friendly conversation. 
Ah ! He was a good fellow. He had taken 
no end of trouble for him, and had gone out 
of his way in an altogether astonishing 
mannen It was a fine thing to have a friend 
like that. After he was married he would 
try to cheer up old Bowlby and make his 
life a little brighter for him. Of course 
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Bowlby would never marry — he was the real 
stuff of which bachelors were made. 

As he looked round the room his eyes fell 
upon an object that, as Captain Bowlby 
might say, brought him up all shaking. On 
the table was a floral affair very like a bridal 
bouquet. He stepped nervously across to 
examine it more closely, and he came to the 
conclusion it was and could be nothing else. 
What was Bowlby doing with this thing 
tied with ribbon and smelling like a con- 
servatory. 

An awful thought suddenly struck him to 

the heart. His blood suddenly ceased to 

flow. Had Bowlby played him false ? Was 

he in reality a traitor, and had he actually 

enticed him back to marry him to that 

woman forcibly and in spite of himself? 

Could it be possible, that this was the 

garland intended to be laid upon his altar, 

and was he now looking upon the symbol of 

his own dreadful doom ? 

No, he could not believe that. Bowlby 
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with all his faults could never be guilty of 
such awful treachery. 

And yet, if it did not mean that, what then 
did it mean ? He chased through his brain 
for a possible explanation but none was 
forthcoming. The mystery was altogether 
beyond him. 

He stepped back and surveyed the thing 
gloomily. It was, at any rate, an awful omen. 

"Well, Barnaby," said a solemn voice 
that made him jump in his shoes. It was 
Captain Bowlby, but not the Bowlby he had 
known. The gay manner, the pleasant 
twinkle, the cheerful smile, the mellow laugh 
— all these were gone, and the man who 
looked at him was gloomy, nervous, silent, 
and positively yellow. And amazingly out 
of keeping with his attire, for the Captain 
was dressed in a new suit with the lightest 
of trousers and a tie that vied with the rain- 
bow in. its gaudy colouring, 

** Well, Barnaby, I see you are looking at 

—It." 
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He laughed a hollow, significant laugh 
that had certainly no merriment in it. But 
he never offered to shake hands, which Mr 
Barnaby thought very curious. 

•*Yes," said Mr Barnaby, "but I don't 
understand — " 

"If you don't, you're the man who ought. 
It's your little present, that's all." 

" Upon my word, Bowlby," said Mr 
Barnaby, now thoroughly mortified, " you're 
quite mistaken, I never saw the thing in my 
life before. I would never think of making 
you a present like that. It's — it's — " 

"A wreath to place upon my tomb," said 
Captain Bowlby with unusual sentiment 
" I have been a very good friend to you, 
Barnaby. You ought to be a happy man. 
They are all settled." 

" I am a happy man — the happiest man in 

the world, but you don't seem delighted. I 

certainly thought you would have been 

pleased. When you undertook — " 

*' We need not discuss the past, Barnaby. 
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We both meant well, I suppose, and I don't 
want to blame you more than I can help. 
But you had no business dragging me into 
your private affairs. You should have had 
more consideration for your friends. You 
should have thought what it might mean to 
them. By George! When I think of 
it—" 

* * But I tell you I don't understand — '* 

" Look at that, and tell me you don*t 
understand — " 

He pointed indignantly to the bouquet 
upon the table. 

** It — it looks like a wedding, but I'm not 
going to be married at present." 

" You ! " cried Captain Bowlby. " No, but 
it is you who should have been married. It 
was you who got into trouble, and should 
have got out of it Of course, oh! to be 
sure, you are not going to be married — but 
— but / am.^' 

** You take away my breath, Bowlby, you 

do indeed. I should never have thought 
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you would have done it so suddenly. This 
is a very great surprise to me/' 

** It's a very great surprise to myself. But 
111 never forgive you, Barnaby, as long as I 
live. You should have warned me. You 
knew what I was going into. You knew all 
the dangers. You knew what a single man 
like me — '' 

^' I wish you would wait a minute/' said 
Mr Barnaby, wearily. "Which — which of 
them is it ? " 

*' Which of them? Oh, I like that I 
suppose you would not have minded if I had 
taken them all off your hands in the same 
way. No, sir, I find one of them quite 
enough. I would never have thought it of 
you, Barnaby." 

**This is indeed too dreadful," cried that 
gentleman, touched by his friend's agitation. 
** But I do not follow you at all. It must be 
either — " 

'* There is only the one woman who could 

have done it. I was not used to it. I 
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thought I was doing well for you, Barnaby, 

but all the time I was doing this for myself. 

I thought I was going by degrees and I 

never knew till it was all over. If you had 

stayed at home this would never have 

happened." 

'*I see it all now. Mrs Hickey has got 

hold of you. I thought she might — " 

" Then you should have warned me." 

** But I did warn you. I told you — " 

** It can't be helped now. In half an hour, 

Barnaby, I shall be driven to my doom — at 

the little chapel — in a cab — with a special 

license. Perhaps it was not altogether your 

fault. I should have been more careful^ but 

— but I got a bit out of my depth and I 

never got back. Ten minutes did the whole 

thing. '^ 

He stopped mournfully as if to contemplate 

the entire situation and then sighed deeply. 

At the sound of that sigh Mr Barnaby 

started. 

** But you mustn't do it, Bowlby. It's not 
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too late yet. You — ^you can get away some- 
how. You don't want to, you know." 

'' I don't want to, but it's no use. She'd 
follow me anywhere. It's all in black and 
white, you see, and done regularly with my 
signature at the end of it. She said that 
you had deceived her, and — ^and she's a 
good-looking woman, Barnaby — and it was 
all settled before I knew. That's what comes 
from being too friendly." 

" But there must be some way out of it," 
said Mr Barnaby, ** surely she can't marry 
you in spite of yourself.^ This— this is a 
free country." 

** Is it ? Nobody should know better than 
you there's no freedom where women are 
concerned. You have had your lesson, but 
maybe you'd take my place now." 

''That is not a sensible suggestion, 
Bowlby." 

** Then we need talk no more about the 

matter," said the Captain, doggedly. ** You 

can't see any way out of it, and neither can 
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I. You needn't think I haven't puzzled it 
out every way, and it all ends in the chapel 
and the special license. I'm a doomed man, 
Barnaby, and you can go home now to 
Acacia Lodge and thank heaven you had a 
friend who had no more sense than I had. 
But the next time you will have to find some 
one else." 

** I — I am really very sorry — " 

** You need say nothing about it, Barnaby. 
It's done and there's an end of it. The 
next time — " 

Mr Barnaby and his friend never spoke 
together again, and shortly afterwards the 
Captain removed his household from Juliet 
Road, leaving no address behind him. 
Nearly a year and a half afterwards Mr and 
Mrs Barnaby happened to be in Brighton. 
On a certain morning Mr Barnaby was 
taking a prolonged stroll by himself in a re- 
tired quarter of that salubrious resort. In 

the distance there was a nursemaid wheeling 
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a perambulator, accompanied by an elderly 
gentleman with a bundle of rugs and a large 

red umbrella under his arms. Mr Barnaby 

imagpuied there was something familiar in the 

figure as it approached, and his heart beat a 

little faster as his recognition became assured. 

It was Captain Bowlby, florid, substantial, 

deeply engaged in the contemplation of the 

youthful Bowlby of the Bassinette. As the 

old friends drew nearer the Captain flushed 

a deeper red and drew himself up proudly ; j 

he glanced at Mr Barnaby, but there was no 

recognition in his eye as they passed. 

"A little faster, Mary," he said. ** Your 

mistress will wonder what has become of 



us." 



And Mr Barnaby thought Captain Bowlby 
really looked none the worse for his tragedy. 

At any rate there was Bowlby of the 
Bassinette. 



THE END 
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